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PREFACE. 




EORGE FALKLAND and Oriana made 
so many friends by the relation of their 
perilous adventures in The Ship of Ice, that 
the author believes the story of the further 
fortunes of the voyagers will not be un- 
welcome. 

The two chief actors are the same, although 
the. scene changes from the frozen soUtudes of 
the North to the sunny shores of the Mediter- 
ranean and the mangrove swamps of West 
Africa. 

S. W. S. 
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PERILOUS SEAS. 



CHAP. I. — THE ADMIBALTY LETTER. 

JTIHE bella of Tyneford 

Church rang merrily, 

and the people of 

the ancient bordei- 

9 village were stand- 

I ing about the doors 

of their ugly and 

gardealess cot- 

iges, evidently 

in expectation of 

l' some arrival, 

"They tell me," 
said a Northum- 
brian patriarch, "parson's son has been right 
atop of the North Pole among the white bears, 
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and brought a young woman home with him 
as he found there." 

" But what business had the girl to be out 
there alone, away from her friends V^ asked his 
matter-of-fact wife. " I shouldn't think much 
of the likes of her.*' 

"Perhaps it was no fault of hers,'' urged a 
younger man among the group. "She may 
have tumbled over and fell in. I saw a picture 
once of a bear climbing the North Pole, and 
people a-leaning over the railings." 

But that explanation was voted unsatisfac- 
tory. Everyone knew that " Master George" 
had been away at sea for a year and a-half, 
and had met with wonderful adventures in 
some far-off northern cUme. 

A grave-looking old man-servant came out 
of the Rectory gate just then, and passed down 
the village street on his way to the little rail- 
way station. 

" Matthew 1 stop a bit," cried many voices, 
*'and tell us about Master George." 

Matthew, nothing loth, stopped in his walk, 
and an eager group gathered round. 
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"I asked young Master Arthur when he 
came for the pony this moniing to give me 
the whole story, and he said it was just 
this : Mr. George was sailing with a navy 
captain to find out the North Pole, and he 
picked up a beautiful young lady out of a 
sinking ship/' 

At this point the originator of the bear-pit 
theory felt himself growing gradually smaller 
beneath the fire of many contemptuous eyes, 
and so found a refuge outside the circle. 

" Go on, Matthew," said his admiring 
listeners. 

"Well, there was a great many dreadful 
storms, and at last they two was left on an ice- 
floe sailing along by themselves, and then a 
white bear, bigger than any of the bulls in 
these parts " 

" Oh 1 come, Matthew, we can't believe 
that!" 

"Master Arthur says he was, and that he 
got the upper hand of Master George, and was 
crunching him up like a bit of sparrow-grass, 
when the young lady, hearing the noise, came 
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out of her tent, and shot the beax with one of 
the pistols she always carried about her for fear 
of the savages that live on ice-floes." 

" But, Matthew, how can savages live on the 
ice, where there is nothing to eat ?" 

" Well, I can t say about that But I know 
that she saved the poor young gentleman's life, 
and nursed him afterwards as if he was a babby ; 
and Master Arthur told me she was to be his 
new sister, and live at the Rectory. But there's 
the beU ringing for the train coming in." 

And the old man hurried oflf, having told a 
little truth and a great deal of fiction. 

True it was that George Falkland, the frank, 
fearless-looking boy of fifteen, who now came 
in sight, and walked up the street shaking 
hands with his old friends, had been saved 
literally from the "paw of the bear" by the 
courage of the beautiful young girl at his side, 
who, although her Spanish descent made her 
look older, had not yet numbered her fifteenth 
summer. 

True, also, that he had saved the orphan girl, 
Oriana St. Qare, from the deck of a sinking 
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ship ; and now, after going through nearly as 
many dangers as would suffice an ordinary boy 
for a lifetime, he had come back in safety to 
his home, bringing his preserver with him. 

Was it not right, then, that church bells 
should peal and welcomes greet the wanderer 
as he passed along, until the wide-open gates 
of his old home received him, and a mother's 
kisses were showered upon the son restored to 
her arms ? 

Oriana felt rather shy at first, but was soon 
put at ease ; everybody was so kind, and so glad 
to see her. 

"Now then," said George; "Alice, and 
Minnie, and Arthur, come and kiss your new 
sister." 

The younger branches did what they were 
told willingly enough, but there seemed a shade 
of disappointment on their faces as they looked 
at the perfectly-dressed figure before them, the 
dark hair crowned by a pretty hat of the latest 
fashion. 

" Well, what is it, Arthur ? Tell me." 

" I didn't think Oriana would be dressed like 
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that/' whispered the child. "Did she really 
kiU the bear?" 

" So you don't believe in a heroine unless she 
is got up stage-fashion — pistol, dagger, and 
alL Never mind, Arthur ; some day, perhaps, 
Oriana will oblige you by putting on her war- 
paint and feathers." 

There was plenty to talk about that night. 
George had to give the whole story of his cruise 
from the beginning ; and it was such a delight 
to get home again, and to see so many loving 
faces, that as he looked round the comfortable 
room, and contrasted it with the ice-floe on 
which he had passed so many weary months, 
he exclaimed — 

" Before I left home, I used to think nothing 
could be so nice as having lots of adventures ; 
but now I think it is much nicer talking about 
them after they are over." 

"And you have had quite enough adven- 
tures, my boy, and don't want to go to sea any 
more ?" asked Mrs. Falkland. 

" Quite enough for the present, mother dear ; 
and the only want I have just now is — bed." 
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And a great luxury a shore-going bed was 
that night to the young sailor. 

The first few weeks at home were deUcious. 
There were all his old haunts to be shown to 
Oriana, and then such glorious rambles over 
the heather-covered moors, to say nothing of 
grouse-shooting, which soon began. 

But George Falkland was a true boy. When 
a month had gone by he was longing to be at 
sea again, and at breakfast-time kept a sharp 
look-out on the post-bag. 

" Nothing from Captain Hardy yet, father ? 
You know he promised me a midshipman's 
appointment, and I really have been on shore 
quite long enough." 

At last, Mr. Falkland one morning drew out 
a long envelope, addressed, " On Her Majesty's 
Service," to " Mr. George Falkland, Midship- 
man." Father and mother looked grave enough, 
but the boy's face was beaming while he tore 
open the letter with eager fingiers^ and read the 
following blissful words : — 

" The Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty 
having been pleased to appoint you as midship- 
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man to Her Majesty's ship Albatross, you are 
to proceed to join that ship at Plymouth with- 
out delay." 

A private letter came by the same post from 
George's old captain, saying that he had written 
to the conmiander of the Albatross (a fine 
twenty-gun corvette) mentioning George as a 
friend who had accompanied him in a private 
expedition to the Polar regions. 

"And I told him," added Captain Hardy, 
" that if you did your duty under the pendant 
as well as you did in my yacht, he would find 
you a first-rate officer. So mind you do credit 
to my recommendation." 

In three days from that time the sad, sad 
farewells were spoken, and George was on his 
way to Plymouth — Oriana's kiss yet lingering 
on his lips, and his mother's parting words still 
sounding in his ears. 

The train brought our young adventurer to 
his destination at a most uncomfortable hour. 
Five o'clock struck as in the August morning 
he stood at the gate of a hotel in Fore Street, 
Devonport, while the cab-driver knocked for 
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admission. In about a quarter of an hour the 
door was unbolted by a sleepy porter, who 
showed George into a coflfee-room fragrant with 
the odour of last night's beer and tobacco. 
Horribly cheerless it looked. 

" Won't you go to bed, sir ?" yawned the 
drowsy porter. 

" Yes, I will," yawned back the tired mid- 
shipman ; and in ten minutes he was between 
the sheets. 

But not a wink of sleep was in that bed, and 
in a couple of hours he turned out rather more 
tired than when he turned in. After a cold 
tub, however, he felt quite a match for the good 
things the waiter set before him at breakfast. 

The coffee-room was a different sort of place 
now. A gentleman in naval uniform was break- 
fasting at one of the small tables ; the windows 
were open, and every third person passing 
seemed to be an officer hurrying down — as 
might be gathered from snatches of talk that 
floated in — to his boat. 

Falkland longed to be one of them ; but he 
knew he could not join without uniform ; and, 
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besides, he did not yet know in what part of 
the harbour his ship was anchored. 

"Waiter, can you tell me whereabouts the 
Albatross is ? " 

"Albatross, sir? Off North Corner." 

We all like to be treated with proper respect; 
and George replied, with dignity — 

"I belong to her. I am a midshipman;" 
and he waited to see the alteration of manner. 

Now in naval hotels waiters keep their best 
manners for admirals and post captains, so that 
functionary, not at all overwhelmed, answered 
shortly, without lifting his eyes from the table- 
cloth which he was smoothing — 

" Yes, SIT. Are you, sir I" 

The officer at the other table had been an 
amused spectator, and now, standing up while 
the same waiter brushed his coat and brought 
his uniform cap with the utmost deference^ he 
turned to George— =- 

" If you belong to the Albatross, may I ask 
your name ? I am her captain." 

When Captain Sullivan heard Falkland's 
name, he shook hands warmly, saying — 
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" My friend Hardy spoke so highly of you, 
that I am sure we shall get on well together. 
But why are you not in uniform ?" 

** I have none yet, sir. I was to get it here." 

** Come with me, then, if you have done 
breakfast." 

George was taken to the captain's own out- 
fitter in Fore Street, who promised a suit of 
unifgrm for that night, and other necessaries, 
chest and all, the next day. 

" Find your way to the admirals office, 
Mount Wise, to-morrow, and I will see about 
your getting on board," said Captain Sullivan, 
as he quitted the ship. 

And the midshipman was left under the 
measurer s hands. But who could measure his 
delight, as the outfitter brought forth stores of 
swords and belts and glittering dirks. 
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CHAP. II. — THE FIRST LIEUTENANT OF THE 
ALBATROSS. 

■i " "IQ/HAT ia that signal from 
^'l\ \ *^® flag-ship, quarter- 

Si \\ master?" 

" Send a boat immediately 

^\ to Mount Wise," answered the 

old sailor, after a glance through 

bia teleaeopi?, touching his hat 

to the iii-st lieutenaut. 

"In ondei ho'n many boats they think a 

small craft iittiug out has to spare," growled 

the officer. 

"So do I too, sir," squeaked a small, thin, 
fair-haired boy, with the white pat*;h of a mid- 
shipman on hia coUar, who waa standing on the 
quarter-deck. 

" So do you too, sir, do you 1 Then, perhaps, 
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Mr. Constantine, you will be good enough to 
walk on the other side of the deck, and not 
presume to think at all, until you are ordered 
to do so." 

"That youngster has been a whole month 
in the service, and not learned manners yet,*' 
mused the irate lieutenant "Well, send a 
boat, quartermaster." 

" There is not one alongside, sir, except the 
captain's gig. The two cutters are in the dock- 
yard bringing off stores, the jolly-boat is gone 
for fresh beef, and the gunner is away in the 
pinnace for shot." 

" Where is the second gig ? " 

" Mr. Murray has got her, sir, with a party 
of ladies for a sail I saw them land at Mount 
Edgecumbe just now." 

" Then the captain's gig must go. Mr. Con- 
stantine, take the gig and pull to Mount Wise 
to answer the signal. And, young gentleman, 
take care of the boat, and don't let any of the 
fresh paint be knocked off." 

**Ay, ay, sir;" and in another minute the 
long, beautifully-shaped boat, with its picked 
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crew, was threading its way through the numer- 
ous men-of-war in and out of commission that 
rested on the clear waters of the Hamoaze. 

The first lieutenant watched the gig until it 
was hidden behind the towering sides of an old- 
fashioned three-decker, and then cast a very 
discontented look around. 

In truth, there was nothing to please the eye 
just then on board Her Majesty's ship Albatross. 
The guns were in their places, but brown and 
unpolished. Sails were not yet bent, nor run- 
ning gear rove. In the rigging men were busy 
"blacking down," and from the tar-pots many 
a small shower fell pattering on the lieutenant's 
cap, from which the original colour had long 
ago departed, leaving the cloth of one uniform 
rusty brown, turned up at the edges with white. 

A party of marines were at work scraping 
the tar from the deck as it fell ; and the officer, 
after scolding the men for dropping it, and the 
marines for not cleaning it up faster, looked 
over the side to see if the gig were yet coming 
back. 

Even a worried first lieutenant can forget 
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the cares of fitting out sometimes, and the 
lovely scene which Plymouth presented that 
sunshiny afternoon gradually smoothed the 
lines of ill-humour from Mr. Oldham's face. 
A cloud of smoke, puffed into his eyes by a 
passing steamer, was even rather pleasant than 
otherwise, giving rise to the reflection — 

" I never thought I should thank the Admir- 
alty for anything since they refused my pro- 
motion; but, after all, I do thank them for 
giving me a sailing ship instead of a vile black 
smoker like that." 

The " black smoker" was really a graceful 
screw frigate. What would this despiser of 
new inventions have felt if a vision of the iron- 
clad monsters which now form England's navy 
had passed before his eyes 1 

But the first lieutenant saw a vision just then 
which was quite bad enough. 

The gig was pulling back, laden with some 
huge box in the stern sheets, and the bows 
cocking high in air. 

" Give me your glass, quartermaster. Well, 
the service is going to the dogs. A midship- 
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man coming off in the captain's gig, and bring- 
ing his chest with him ! " 

The boat came alongside, and Oldham called 
out — 

"Mr. Constantine, what do you mean by 
bringing this chest off in the gig ?" 

"Captain's orders, sir. He was at Mount 
Wise himself, and told me to take the new mid- 
shipman and his traps on board." 

The new arrival meantime had run up the 
side, and, lifting his uniform cap respectfully, 
reported himself in proper man-of-war fashion. 

" Come on board to join, sir." 

The lieutenant looked at the new uniform, 
the bright buttons and dirk, and thought — 
" Another youngster to lick into shape. But a 
second glance at the boy s sunburnt face and 
well-knit frame made him ask the question — 

" You have been to sea before ?" 

"Yes, sir. Sixteen months in an Arctic 
expedition." 

"Then you ought to know better than to 
bring your chest off in the captain's gig. Well, 
never mind," he continued, as George Falkland 
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began to speak. "Perhaps it was not your 
fault. Boatswain s mate, get a whip on the 
mainyard and hoist in that chest.'' 

Looking up while this work was going on, a 
large drop of tar fell precisely on the point of 
the lieutenant s nose, which made him so very 
angry, and left such a huge smudge as he vainly 
tried to wipe it off, that the two midshipmen 
were fain to run below to hide their laughter. 

" Downright robbery to use the ship s stores 
for painting your face, Oldham," said a young 
officer who came on board just then, leaving 
some ladies in a boat alongside. 

Oldham laughed too. " Well, now you are 
come back, Murray, you may relieve me on 
deck if you like, and there is a smart new 
midshipman below who can land the ladies." 

"AU right. Where is he?" 

Falkland was sent for, ordered to take the 
second gig to Mount Wise, and return as soon 
as possible. 

"Not at all an unpleasant duty to begin 
with," he thought, as he found himself between 
two ladies. 
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"Just my luck/' growled Constantine. "I 
go in the jolly-boat for fresh beef, and this 
fellow, the first day he joins, is made a squire 
of dames." 

Perhaps it was rather hard, especially as 
Murray ordered the youngster below to help 
the master in stowing the holds, where he 
picked up some instruction and more dirt, 
emerging with his jacket covered with white- 
wash, and his face a great deal worse than the 
first lieutenant's after the shower of tar. 

The second gig had scarcely pulled a ship^s 
length, when a boat came by with a post 
captain sitting in the stern sheets. Falkland 
knew enough of the usages of the service to 
give the proper naval salute ; and he made his 
men toss their oars in a very efiective manner 
while his superior officer passed. 

The captain was returning the salute 
mechanically by touching his cap, but seeing 
the two ladies in the boat, he changed his mind 
and lifted it off his head. 

" I think you did that very well," said the 
younger of Falkland's passengers, beginning to 
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talk, as the men dropped their oars into the 
water. "I hope you will like the Albatross." 

" I am sure I shall ,'^ and Captain Sullivan 
seems so kind and pleasant." 

" Yes. I told my brother what a nice man 
he was ; and he laughed, and said a captain on 
shore and a captain on board his own ship were 
two different beings." 

"Is that your brother who came on board 
just now?" 

" Yes. He is the junior lieutenant, and the 
nicest ; and I am Bertha Murray ; and this 
young lady is Miss Forrester ; and you are — ?" 

"George Falkland;" and the midshipman 
made as deep a reverence as circumstances 
would permit. If he had let go one of the 
tiller-ropes to raise his cap, a big ship's launch 
full of dockyard stores, that was passing, would 
assuredly have run foul and swamped the boat. 

"Now that we are all comfortably intro- 
duced, and you are steering us so nicely, you 
may ask any questions about your new ship 
that you like." 

" There is one thing," said George, " that I 
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want to know, and that is, to what part of the 
world the Albatross is bound." 

" Ah 1 don't you know that is a secret never 
divulged until the sailing orders come on board ? 
But Valentine — that's my brother — was told by 
his tailor, who heard it as a great secret from 
the admiral's butler, who knew it from the 
secretary's clerk's assistant, that the ship was 
going to the Mediterranean. You don't look 
quite so pleased as I expected. What can be 
nicer than that station ? " 

"Yes, I know," answered George. "But 
there is nothing going on in the Mediterranean, 
not even a Greek pirate or an Algerine corsair 
now-a-days. A man told me that in summer 
time the ships have a quiet cruise, and in 
winter they lie at anchor in Malta harbour 
until they almost ground on their beef bones." 

" What station then would you like ?" 

** The coast of Africa. There is always some- 
thing doing there — chasing slavers, pirates, 
exploring unknown rivers, boat expeditions — 
oh 1 all sorts of glorious things ;" and the boy's 
face flushed. 
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Bertha Miirray looked grave as Falkland 
spoke of the Coast. She made no reply ; but 
after a pause, the lady whom she had called 
Miss Forrester said — 

" Yes ; men have all this excitement. But 
how is it with us, whose dear ones are on that 

» 

pestilential coast ? My brother is there, a lieu- 
tenant in the Dolphin. Month after month 
goes by without a line to show whether he 
is alive or dead; and at last, when the long 
looked-for letter does come, it is so old that 
you are tormented with fears of what may have 
happened since it was written." 

The boat's keel now grated on the small 
shingle at Mount Wise, and Falkland's new 
friends landed. 
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CHAP. HI. — WILL S4TAGES DILEIIMA, 

, JTXHE first night on board 
n * the Albatross waa any- 
; thing but comfortable. When 
I George returned to the ship 
he found a gun-wharf lighter 
^{ on the starboard side full of 
shot, which was being handed 
in, and on the port side a dockj'ard lump with 
anchors and cables. 

The rolling of the shot along the deck, and 
the clunking of the chain cables as they were 
passed below, made a sweet concord of sound. 

But our young officer wanted to know all 
about a sailor's duty, aud he stood by the boat- 
swain's side watching tlie work until the cable 
was made fast and stowed away in the chain- 
locker. Then the unwieldy hempen sheet cable, 
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thick as a man's thigh — the last hope of a ship 
in storm or on lee shore — was passed down the 
main hatchway, and coiled away like some 
huge snake in lengths running fore and aft. 

It was six o'clock before the lighters were 
cleared, and by that time Falkland's new uni- 
form was as much covered with iron rust as 
Constantine's with whitewash. At the first 
sound of the "pipe to supper," sailors and 
marines rushed down to the lower deck, happy 
that the day's work was over; and George 
found his way to the midshipmen's berth, join- 
ing in the cry for " tea" with which the hungry 
youngsters were besetting the steward. 

The new arrival had to undergo a small fire 
of chaff, but he soon made himself at home, 
and when he turned in that night he felt well 
satisfied both with his messmates and with the 
Albatross. 

Things by degrees began to grow more ship- 
shape. Stores found their proper places, sails 
were bent, guns grew blacker, decks whiter, 
and the first lieutenant's face a shade less care- 
worn. 
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Then one fine morning came two steam tugs ; 
the moorings were cast ofi*, and the Albatross 
was towed into Plymouth Sound, dropping 
anchor near the breakwater. 

There was no tea in the berth that night until 
very late. The powder lighter came alongside, 
and no fire or candle was allowed in the ship 
while the magazine was being filled. A little 
extra noise, however, afterwards made up for 
the delay. 

" Who will give us a song ?" asked the senior 
passed midshipman, or mate. 

" Strike up yourself. Gray," was the 
reply. 

'' Very well. Now mind, I will sing the first 
two lines, and then you all repeat them as 
chorus — 

" * Mount Edgecumbe is a pleasant place, 
'Tis situate near Hamoaze, 
And on the hills a batter}^ 
To guard us from our foes.' ** 

There seemed to be nothing but chorus, as 
eight strong voices joined in the song. 

" The next verse a little softer," said Gray. 
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" * Here lies retired from busy scenes, 
A first lieutenant of Eoyal Marines, 
Who once did live in peace and plenty, 
On board the good ship Diligent^.' 

" Softer still, if you please" — 

" * But now confined to narrow borders, 
Here he waits for further orders/ " 

" Nine o'clock, gentlemen," said the master- 
at-arms, appearing at the door with his lantern. 
'*The first lieutenant says there is too much 
noise, and the lights must be put out." 

" 'Twas ever thus," said Gray. " I never did 
know a first lieutenant with a soul for music. 
The grinding of holystones on the deck is the 
only melody they can understand." 

''You are a regular old growl," said Fan- 
shawe, the assistant surgeon. 

" Well, perhaps so. But, remember, I am in 
my chrysalis state at present. Wait until the 
old senior mate is transmogrified into the young 
junior lieutenant, and you will be astonished at 
the change. Good night." 

"I wish, for Gray's sake," remarked the 
doctor, as he left the berth, "that we were 
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under orders for the Coast. A brush with a 
slaver might give him his step/' 

Now that the powder was on board, the 
Albatross was able to salute the admiral ; and 
at eight o'clock the next morning the 24- 
pounders made a considerable noise with the 
regulation number of seventeen guns. 

' The return salute of seven had scarce flashed 
from the flag-ship's sides, when some smaller, 
sharper reports were heard. 

"What are those guns, quartermaster?" 
asked Captain Sullivan. 

"A brig saluting, sir. Coming in from the 
westward." 

In a few minutes the petty officer made out 
through his glass the three distinguishing pen- 
dants at the stranger's mast-head. 

" She is the Dolphin, sir." 

" Falkland, who had spent one or two even- 
ings on shore pleasantly with Murray, and 
knew how anxiously the Dolphin was longed 
for, ran below to the wardroom with the news. 
The lieutenant was on deck in a moment, and 
together they watched the small craft as, with 
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her tiny guns puffing out their smoke from 
alternate sides, she entered the Sound. 

In first-rate style the gallant little ten-gun 
brig came in under full sail. Not a sound was 
heard from her well-disciplined crew as she 
passed under the stern of the corvette. Then, 
at a signal from her captain and the boat- 
swain's pipe, all sail was shortened, the anchor 
plashed into the water, the men ran up the 
rigging, "layed out" on the yards, and the 
sails were furled. 

" I saw my dear old friend Forrester as the 
brig went by/' said Murray. ''•Would you like 
to go on board ? " 

"Oh yes," was the reply; for the midship- 
man had heard of the Dolphin as a successful 
cruiser, and he wanted to see a vessel just come 
from the much talked-of West Coast. 

The gig was soon manned and alongside the 
cruiser; and Falkland, following Murray on 
deck, heard the greeting — " My dear old fellow, 
how are you ? " which passed between the two 
friends. Then he turned to have a look round 
the decks. 
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Beautifully clean and in capital order the 
ship seemed — not a bit the worse for her three 
years' cruise. But the crew; what a lot of 
yellow faces! — not too many of them either. 
Lieutenant Forrester noticed his surprise, and 
stopped in his talk with Murray to remark — 

" We are all rather seedy. Three years on 
the Coast do not improve a man's looks." 

" But you must surely have left some of your 
crew behind ?" 

" No living ones, except two in hospital at 
Ascension. As to the dead, we read the burial 
service over twenty poor fellows in the Bight 
of Benin." 

"Yellow fever ?" asked Murray. 

" Yes. I think almost every man in the ship 
had a touch of it. So glad you are not going 
to the Coast in the Albatross. Now good-bye 
for the present, for I must get to work ; and 
the first thing is to clear the ship of those 
blessed parrots. Just look on the lower deck." 

There was no need to look, the sound was 
enough. The sailors had brought home two or 
three parrots a-piece, most of them far too aged 
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ever to talk, but not too old to caw ; and the 
noise from some two hundred birds, as their 
little wooden cages were brought on deck, was 
something to be imagined, not described. 

"Let us get out of this!*' cried Murray, 
running down to the boat " I advise you to 
send away those old crows before the admiral 
comes on board, Forrester." 

When Falkland got back to the ship he 
found plenty of work going on. The signal, 
"Prepare for sea," had been made, and the 
captain was gone to the admiral's office for sail- 
ing orders. The pay-clerks came on board 
with two months' advance; the decks were 
crowded with tradesmen wanting payment of 
their little bills, and men's wives wanting 
money. 

"Look here, sir," said a smart-looking sea- 
man, with his newly-married wife by his side, 
an angry Jew slop-seller and a bumboat woman 
fronting him— 

" Here is three pound twelve, every shilling 
of my advance. And how am I to pay Mr. 
Sloman five pounds, which he says I owe him 
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for a silver watch and this jacket, and Mother 
Sal here fifteen shillings, and leave something 
for Susan to keep the pot boiling until she 
draws my next month's half pay V 

It was a puzzling problem, and George put 
his hand in his pocket to solve it in his own 
way. But Will Savage stopped him. 

" No, no, sir. I didn't ask for your money. 
Thank you heartily all the same." 

The poor wife, who had begun to brighten 
up, looked rather disappointed, but Will went 
on — 

" Don't you mind, Susan ; we will manage it 
somehow;" and he drew a watch from hi^ 
pocket, took ofi* his jacket, and gave both 
articles to the man. 

"There, Mr. Sloman, take 'em both back. 
The watch hasn't gone a minute since you sold 
it, and it's my belief it never will ; and as for 
the jacket, I only put it on this morning, and 
the stitches is all out of the back already." 

The slop-seller grumbled, and made use of 
bad language ; but George, convinced the fellow 
was a cheat, ordered him ofi* the lower deck; 
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while the sailor m&iXa his two remaiiiing chum- 
ante happy, giving the bumboat woman her 
fifteen shillings, and handing over the balance 
honestly to his young wife. 

The midshipman was kept after this on boat 
service all day, without time even to eat his 
dinner. Heartily glad was he when, at eight 
in the evening, boato being hoisted up and 
the ship ready for sea, he managed to write 
farewell letters to his mother and to Oriana. 





CHAP, IV. — CONSTANTINE FEELS UNWELL. 

A CONDEMNED pri- 
^ 8oner will undreas 
and sleep calmly the 
. night before execu- 
tion, although know- 
ing that when he puts on his clothes again it 
will be for the toilet of the grave ; and sailors, 
on the eve of sailing for long and dangerous 
voyages, will in like manner rest undisturbed 
by bodings of evil, although some of them wdl, 
without doubt, perish before the ship returns. 

Pleasant were the dreams of the outward- 
bound in the Albatross. Many a passing 
smile broke over the face of a sleeper, as in the 
visions of the night he saw wife or child whom 
in waking hours never more would he embrace. 
The arrangements for sleeping and for 
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dressing in a vessel of the Albatross class are 
sweet and simple. 

Falkland's hammock was slung on the lower 
deck, just outside the berth, and close to the 
main hatchway, down which a refreshing 
current of cool air streamed — pleasant enough 
in the month of August, but not so agreeable in 
winter, or in a gale of wind. 

The foot clue overlapped the head clue of a 
marine's hammock, so that officers and men 
were stowed pretty thick. Just underneath 
was the chain cable locker, and then came the 
midshipman's chest. 

Happy sleep of youth I The marines snored, 
the sergeants and quartermasters of the watch 
bumped him as they passed under the hammock, 
the chain cable close to his head surged and 
rattled as the wind got up — still he slept, nor 
woke until at six o'clock the hoarse call of the 
boatswain's mates, " All hands 1 Shew a leg 
there I Turn out, turn out 1" effectually dis- 
pelled his dreams of home and Oriana. 

Half-an-hour for breakfast, and then came 
the pipe — " Hands up anchor." 
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The capstan was rigged, the fiddlers struck 
up — 

" The girl I left behind me," 

and the men stepped out merrily, keeping time 
to the tune, as if they were homeward instead 
of outward bound. 

Good holding-ground there is at Plymouth ; 
and although the cable clanked in quickly 
enough at first, there was a tussle when it was 
" up and down " to get the mighty anchor off 
the ground. At last it came, and the ship was 
free. 

" Hoist the jib," cried the captain. " Hands 
make sail.'' 

Dropping the capstan bars, the men ran 
aloft and out on the yards. 

"Let fall. Sheet home. Man the topsail 
halyards. Hoist the topsails." 

And the Albatross spread her white wings 
and glided majestically from the anchorage. 

Falkland was stationed in the fore-top, and 
had gone aloft with the men — rather rough 
work he found it, all going up together. 
Coming down when the sail was set, and 
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standing on the forecastle, he watched the 
anchor as it gradually reached the surface and 
was drawn up to its place in the bows, big 
masses of mud sticking to the flukes. 

" Now that's what I like," said a sailor, in 
whom the midshipman recognised his friend of 
the jacket and watch. '• Good honest English 
mud ; none of your outlandish coral and sand. 
SniflF it. Jack, it will do your heart good ; you 
won't have another smell like that for the next 
three years." 

But " Jack," who was standing on the anchor 
while it was being catted, just at that moment 
made a sKp. White frock, duck trousers, and 
hands were covered with black mud ; and by 
the expression of his face he evidently thought 
his friend Will Savage's sentimentality all 
humbug. 

The first day at sea is always a busy one. 
Things have hardly found their proper places ; 
and when it blows, as it began to do when the 
Albatross was beating down Channel against 
a westerly wind, matters are worse. 

The corvette behaved well — was a good 
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sea-boat, although a wet one. The showers of 
spray drove Falkland from the forecastle, and 
Lieutenant Murray spoke to him as he was 
going aft. 

*'The captain has placed you and Mr. 
Constantine in my watch. Perhaps you will 
let that young gentleman know. He was on 
deck just now, but I missed him suddenly." 

Poor Constantine ! he was at full length on 
the lockers of the berth in a state of abject 
misery, his head piUowed on a cocked-hat case, 
his messmates standing round holding grave 
consultation. Said one wicked youngster — 

"Don't you think a pill would be a good 
thing for the patient, Fanshawe ?" 

A groan. 

"What a dreadful noise you are making, 
Constantine! Now I know something that 
will cure you in a minute. What do you say 
to a nice piece of boiled salt pork tied to a 
string, and gently pulled up and down your 
throat?" 

But here Falkland mounted guard over the 
unhappy boy, sent his tormentors away, and got 
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him into his hammock. The next day Con- 
stantine was all right and able to keep watch. 

The gale only tried the ship a little, and 
shook everything into its place. Gradually the 
wind drew round to the northward, and with a 
fair breeze the Albatross passed down the 
Channel and crossed the Bay of Biscay. 

George got on well with the officer of his 
watch, who was glad to have a junior knowing 
something of his duty. As for Constantine — 
well, he was a regular young midshipman, full 
of fun, and always in scrapes. 

The Albatross, as a corvette, carried all her 
guns on the upper deck. Twenty, they were 
supposed to be, but in reality only eighteen 
were on board. Guns and decks were bright 
and clean, very different from their appearance 
on that day when the first lieutenant caught 
sight of Falkland coming off in the gig. The 
men were beginning to know their stations at 
ropes and guns; the captain seemed pleased 
with his ship and crew ; and on the ninth day 
of the voyage, as the Rock of Gibraltar came 
in sight, there was not a heavy heart amongst 
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the hundred and fifty brave men who trod the 
decks. 

The strong current that always pours in from 
the Atlantic bore the ship along. She entered 
the Straits, Apes' Hill on the Barbary coast 
showing its peak in rivalry of its more famous 
sister on the opposite shore. Then, turning a 
little northwards, sail was shortened, and the 
anchor let go in Gibraltar Bay, about a mile 
from the town. 

Sails were furled, and George, as boats with 
fruit and fish began to crowd round the ship, 
leaned over the side enjoying the scene. The 
clear blue water danced in the bright sunshine, 
convent bells tinkled from the Spanish town of 
Algegiras on the opposite side of the bay, 
whilst close in front frowned the fortress rock, 
thick with houses and gardens at the foot, 
rugged and bare as it rose higher, until its 
lion-like outline stood out clear against the sky. 

** Oh, I should like to go on shore I " the 
boy cried. 

" Should you? Then you shall come with me." 

It was Murray, who had overheard the wish. 
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"But there is no leave for ns in the berth, 
and the ship sails to-morrow morning." 

" I dare say I can manage it. You have been 
a very good watch-keeper. Go below and get 
your best jacket on, and I will ask the 
captain/' 

The leave was readily granted, and Greorge 
followed the lieutenant into a shore boat. As 
they were shoving off, he felt rather sorry for 
Constantine, who was in the jolly-boat alongside, 
going away on duty. " Never mind ; you shall 
go on shore at the next place we touch at 
instead of me." 

"Ah! my dear fellow," said Constantino, 
" the first lieutenant cannot get on without me, 
but you may run away anywhere. It is a 
responsible position, though — quite as much as 
I can bear." 

And the youngster shook his head with an 
amusing gravity. 
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CHAP. V. — THE QUEEN OF SPAIN S CHAIR. 

^IfOTHING so delight- 
ful a3 seeing strange 
laces," thought Falk- 
•^ land, as the boatman 
I gave way towards the 
; shore. 

The English flag was 
floating over the rock, 
and, on the batteries at Alge^iras, Murray 
pointed out the Spanish ensign. " I like that 
gorgeous emblem, rich with gold as Spain 
herself in the olden time. But I have seen its 
folds on the Coast, waving over wretches who 
disgraced their nation^ — whose ships were slavers 
or pirates, just as opportunity served." 

" Like the flag still ; there is blood-red 
in it." 
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'* True. I remember one captain of a felucca 
boasting, that during a voyage, when his cargo 
of slaves (contrabandos he called them) were 
inclined to be mutinous, he picked out several, 
ran them up to the yard-arm, shot at them with 
his pistols, and finally pitched them into the sea * 

The two officers landed at the Eagged Staff 
Steps, which they mounted, streaming at every 
pore. 

"Phewl I thought Malta was hot enough," 
said Murray ; " but the fact is, in July and 
August the Eock gets baked through, and has 
no time to cool." 

It was just twelve o'clock — not a soul seemed 
stirring except the sentries. The Alameda was 
close by, but the trees were all burnt up ; so, 
leaving the shadeless groves, our adventurers 
entered the town gate. The narrow streets 
were a trifle less hot, and after luncheon and 
rest at an inn they were ready tx) dare 
anything, even the August sim. 

" "What say you to a ride ?" asked the 
lieutenant. 

* Told to the author by a slave captain. 
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The very thing Falkland had been longing 
for. The treat of all treats to a midshipman 
on getting on shore is to mount a horse — even 
if he tumble off again. 

But both officers could ride well. Tolerably- 
good horses were soon procured, and, passing 
through the town, they crossed the drawbridge, 
and found themselves in a sandy plain, called 
the Neutral Ground. 

The officer of the guard, seeing they were 
naval men — ^for Falkland was in imiform, 
although the lieutenant wore plain clothes — 
warned them that the gates would be shut at 
evening gunfire, and the keys returned to the 
governor. 

"Yes,'' said Murray, as he put his horse in a 
canter; "fellows have told me that often they 
have had to gallop back over the drawbridge, 
'just as it trembled on the rise ;' and of course 
Gibraltar, as really a fortress in an enemy's 
country, cannot be too strictly guarded." 

"Gray declared in the berth this morning, 
that the governor always slept with the keys 
under his pillow." 
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"I should be inclined to do so were I 
governor. But what a gloriously hard, sandy 
beach! Now for a gallop. Hurrah I" and 
Murray gave the rein to his horse. 

"Hurrah!" shouted the midshipman. And 
away they went, light-hearted and happy, and 
never pulled up for the next three miles. 

The road then turned inland, skirting some 
high rocks. Murray pointed out one called 
"The Queen of Spain's Chair," from a legend 
that, during the great siege of Gibraltar, the 
Queen took her seat thereon, vowing that never 
would she rise until she saw the flag of her 
country waving over the fortress. 

But the obstinate English refused to budge ; 
and morning after morning as the gun fired, 
up rose the hated ensign, and the flag that was 
to replace it still rested unfurled in the Spanish 
tents. 

What was to be done ? The honour of 
Castile demanded that the Queen should keep 
her vow ; but the situation became unpleasant, 
and — the seat was hard. 

At length a whisper of the dilemma in 
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which his royal antagonist had placed herself 
reached the ear of the governor, and he, with 
true chivalry, lowered his country's flag, and 
replaced it for a few minutes with the ensign 
of Spain. 

The Queen's honour was saved. Stiff and 
sore, but uttering a fervent gragias d dioSy Her 
Majesty rose from the rocky chair, and made 
no more rash vows. 

Such was the legend with which Murray 
beguiled the way. We will not vouch for the 
exact truth of the story. 

The horses' hoofs now clattered over rough, 
uneven stones, as they climbed the steep street 
of a small Spanish town. It was nearly three 
o'clock — siesta time. Not a creature seemed 
awake, except some wild dogs, who followed 
the travellers, barking and snapping at the 
horses' heels. 

There was a fonda at the top of the street ; 
and the noise having brought out the host, the 
thirsty riders, and the no less thirsty steeds, 
were able to get some refreshment. 

" Two tall tumblers of the country wine, and 
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the horses looked after, for one reoZ, sixpence 
in EngHsh money," said Murray, as they rode 
off. " Cheap enough." 

For the next half-hour the road was tame 
and iminteresting, and the only person met with 
was a priest jogging along on his mule. The 
officers felt inclined to turn back, but there 
were some tempting trees a little way ahead, 
so on they went, until they reached the out- 
skirts of a large wood. 

" This must be the Cork Wood, of which one 
has heard so much," said Murray. "What 
glorious trees ! " 

"Why not put our horses up at this little 
roadside iim/'said the midshipman, "and enjoy 
a ramble." 

No sooner said than done. The inn was but 
a tumble-down sort of cottage, with two rooms 
and a large courtyard. Some ill-looking men 
were seated on a bench inside drinking aqua- 
dimt6, a horribly strong white spirit. 

There was no objection made to the horses 
being tied up in the yard. Some coarse grass 
was got for them, and the two friends started 
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for their ramble, the men whispering as they 
left the inn. 

" I wonder/' remarked Falkland, " what those 
fellows were saying. Nothing good, I expect. 
They were talking about us, for I heard the 
word Inglese.^' 

"Yes, and I heard another word coupled 
with it, cuchillo, which my small knowledge of 
Spanish enables me to translate into * knife.'" 

" There is one of the fellows standing at the 
door watching us," said George, looking back. 

The man went in, and the officers entered 
the wood laughing. 

" I don't think any of our friends would Kke 
a taste of this," said Murray, shaking his riding- 
whip, which was large and heavy-handled. 
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CHAP, VI. — AN ADVENTORE AT GIBRALTAR. 

JT^HE cool shade of the noljle 
treea was delicious after 
the hot ride, and our adven- 
turers, leaving the path by 
. which they had entered, 
^ began to explore the deepest 
*^ recesses of the Cork Wood. 
The air seemed alive with winged insects, 
and bright lizards sparkled as they ran to 
and fro. 

"Is that a lizard?" asked George, stooping 
to look more closely at a pair of small glittering 
eyes that were watching him from a heap of 
diy leaves. 

A thin quivering forked tongue Bhowed 
itself just in front of the eyes. 

" It is a snake !" cried Murray, as he pulled 
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the boy away and struck out with his whip, 
while the deadly reptile glided away. 

It was time for the ofl&cers to think about 
retracing their steps, if they wished to reach 
Gibraltar before gunfire. Turning back in the 
direction of the path they had quitted, they 
wandered about for half-an-hour, but no path 
could they find. Murray at length came to a 
halt. 

" Eeally, if it were not too absurd, I should 
be inclined almost to doubt whether we had 
not lost our way." 

"I have no doubt at all on the subject 
Look there!'' And the midshipman laughed as 
he pointed to the very heap of leaves which had 
been the lurking-place of his friend with the 
glittering eyes. 

A rustle in the underwood close by made 
both turn round hurriedly, their thoughts full of 
poisonous snakes. 

It was no snake. A puff of white smoke, 
the 'ping of a musket ball as it whistled past — 
and the next moment the ofl&cers sprang into 
the bush to close with the unseen enemy. 




ADVENTURE IN THE CORK 
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Murray was first, but his foot catching in the 
underwood as he rushed impetuously forward, 
he stumbled, almost fell. George, following, saw 
a man with uplifted hand in the act of bringing 
a knife down on his friend's back. Gathering 
up all his force, he struck his fist full in the 
fellow's face. The knife dropped, and the man 
staggered back. 

" Well done, Falkland. A capital blow." 

The words were scarce out of the lieutenant's 
mouth, when a second ruffian, hitherto un- 
noticed in the excitement of the skirmish, drew 
a pistol and fired. 

George felt a sharp blow — ^his left arm 
dropped to his side. The Spaniard raised a 
second pistol, but seeing Murray rushing at him 
with riding-whip uplifted, turned and ran. 
But the Englishman was too quick ; the heavy 
handle crashed down upon the back of his skull, 
and the robber fell without a groan. 

Terrified by the sight, and not yet recovered 
from the midshipman's blow, the first man tried 
to escape, and Murray, anxious about his 
friend's wound, made no effort to stop him. 
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"Not much hurt, my dear fellow, are 



you 



2" 



" Oh no. A flesh wound only, I think ; but 
it bleeds considerably/' 

There was no getting the arm out of the 
jacket, so the sleeve was cut open with a 
penknife. The ball had struck in the fleshy 
part below the elbow, the blood was welling 
out profusely, and the boy began to feel rather 
queer. 

Murray made him lie down. Then picking 
up a small flat stone, he placed it on the artery 
above the wound, twisted his handkerchief 
round the arm, tourniquet-fashion, and the 
bleeding stopped. " 

" You are getting a little colour again now. 
Just lie still, while I have a look at our 
prostrate friend here." 

" Is he dead V asked the midshipman, as 
Murray returned to his side. 

" No, he breathes still. I think he is one of 
our friends of the inn, the very man we saw at 
the door watching us. I am rather glad I have 
not quite * deaded him,' as the children say ; 
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but he won't be fit to play the brigand again 
for some time to come/' 

" What is that you have brought back V 

" A very handsome brace of pistols, which, 
considering that a bullet from one of them is at 
this moment reposing in your arm, may be 
deemed a fair prize of war ; and then I 
ventured to borrow this flask of aquadient^. 
Drink some. It is vile stufi*, but will do you 
good just now." 

After a pull at the flask the wounded boy 
was able to rise. There was no compunction 
about leaving the Spaniard ; his companions 
would return to look after him ; and the sooner 
they were away from this dangerous spot the 
better. 

" We don't want any more adventures," said 
the lieutenant ; " and I only wish we knew how 
to get out of this horrid wood. Now, Falkland, 
with one arm in a sling and the other leaning 
on me, you will be able to make a start." 

Slowly they moved oK Remembering that 
the general direction in which they had ''steered" 
was westerly, they turned their backs to the 
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sun, which was now getting low, and this time 
were fortunate enough to find the path. Soon 
afterwards the little inn came in sight 

** Sit down here and rest against this tree,'' 
said Murray, ** while I go and reconnoitre. 
There may be some more mischief brewing. 
Here is one of the pistols for you, by the 
way. 

George did not much like being left aJone 
in his helpless condition, but it was the wiser 
plan. He would be of no service in a "row ;" 
and the arm was beginning to throb and ache 
with pain. 

So there he sat, listening and starting at the 
slightest sound. Each minute seemed an age. 
At length he dropped into a sort of feverish 
doze, from which he was roused by the welcome 
sound of horses* feet, and, looking up, Murray 
stood before him. 

"All right. The house was deserted. I 
could only find a wild-looking girl in the yard, 
who stared curiously, as if she thought I had 
no business to be alive, but said nothing. Can 
you manage to mount ?" 
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"Yes. But I am so horribly thirsty. I 
wonder if there is any water to be had ?" 

Falkland got on the saddle with the help of 
his friend, and they proceeded at a walking 
pace as far as the inn, where Murray dis- 
mounted in search of water. The Spanish girl 
brought out a large jug, and held it up to the 
parched lips of the boy, who seemed as if he 
would never leave oflf drinking. 

The girl, rough and wild though she looked, 
was softened, and her eyes filled with tears as 
she took back the empty jug. Gently touching 
the wounded arm, she said, ^^Povero muchacho;^' 
and, pointing to the wood, made signs for him 
to hasten away. 

Murray took Falkland's bridle on his own 
arm, and the homeward journey began with 
but small hopes of reaching the Rock before 
gunfire. 

Spanish horses are trained to the paseo, a 
peculiar kind of run, which gets the rider over 
the ground quickly, without the jolt of an 
ordinary trot. This pace was kept up for some 
time. 
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" No chance of pursuit now," said the lieu- 
tenant, looking back. "But what is the 
matter, Falkland ? You are pale as a sheet." 

"I think there is something wrong with 

" Before the boy could finish the sentence 

he fainted, and would have fallen from the 
saddle, had not his companion caught him 
just in time. 

Laying him gently on the ground, Murray 
examined the wound, and found that the 
bandage had unluckily slipped; shirt and 
handkerchief were soaked with blood. 

It was not difl&cult to stop the bleeding and 
replace the tourniquet. But the ofl&cer felt, as 
he gazed on the face of the wounded boy lying 
there imconscious, and then thought of the five 
or six miles yet to be got over before help could 
be obtained, that the situation was grave. 
Eaising the midshipman's head, he poured a 
little spirit down his throat. This, to Murray's 
great relief, was swallowed. A little more — 
Falkland's eyes unclosed, and he was able to 
speak. 

" I can go on now, I think." 
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He was too weak to rise, so Murray, lifting 
the boy on his own horse, mounted behind and 
held him in his arms. 

The Spanish town through which they had 
passed in the outward excursion was now close 
at hand ; but as the appearance of a wounded 
English officer would be sure to lead to 
questionings and delay, it was decided, by 
making a dStour^ to keep clear of the place. 

The town was successfully avoided, and on 
ao:ain cominor into the main road, the little 
cavalcade proceeded slowly, the second horse 
following docilely the one which bore the two 
officers. 

The sun was now sinking behind the land to 
the westward, and Murray's eyes, as he lifted 
them from the face of the boy — ^fearing always 
to see him in another faint — turned anxiously 
towards the fortress rock which towered high 
in front. There might be a chance yet of 
reaching the drawbridge before gunfire. 

A sudden flash — a dull report — and that 
hope was gone. 

Murray remembered having noticed a sort of 
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guard-house outside the fortress, and he said, 
cheerfully — 

" Never mind ; we will soon find some place 
to shelter us." 

But Falkland was too weak now to talk. 
Another half-hour of anxiety, and out of the 
gloom ahead came the clatter of a musket 
brought down to the " Ready," and the sharp 
challenge — 

'' Who goes there ?" 

" Naval officer." 

''Advance, naval officer, and give the 
countersign." 

The sentry belonged to a captain s guard, 
always stationed outside Gibraltar at night. 
The officer came out, fuU of sympathy for the 
wounded midshipma.1, who waa at once laid on 
a bed in the guard-room. 

" We have an assistant surgeon here, luckily." 

The doctor examined the arm, found that 
the ball had nearly gone round it, and was 
lying close under the skin. 

" There is no danger. He will be all right in 
a few days. Just hand me those bullet forceps." 
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A slight incision, a clicks and the ball was 
out. 

" A primitive sort of missile this/' said the 
doctor, holding it up between his finger and 
thumb. " Cast by the robber himself, I should 
think ; squab-shaped, and with nasty rough 
edges. I only wonder the wound is not a 
more ugly one. Now drink this, and you will 
sleep sweetly until morning." 

In a few minutes George did sleep, but not 
before his thoughts had turned towards home. 
And as he pictured the desolation which his 
death by the robber's pistol would have caused 
at Tyneford, the prayer of gratitude went up to 
Heaven from his very heart. 



"JOTS OF LA VALETTE. 
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^HE morning gun awoke 
the sleepers in the 
guard-room, and Murray, 
bending over Falklaud, 
delighted to find 
that he waa suffering 
only from weakness^no fever. The assistant 
surgeon next made his appearance, and, after 
due examination, pronounced that there was 
nothing to prevent hia patient from being 
carried on board. 

Carriagea are rare in Gibraltar, but, after a 
time, one waa found. George was placed 
inside, and, exchanging warm farewells with 
their hospitable friends, the naval officers drove 
to the Kagged Staff. 
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A fresh, invigorating breeze blew in from the 
bay, and on its wings came the reports of two 
guns in quick succession. 

Murray looked out. 

"Those guns are from the Albatross, to 
enforce the signal for sea ; and there is 
Blue Peter flying from the mast-head. What 
a way Captain Sullivan must be in at our 
stopping on shore all night without leave." 

Greorge almost felt glad he had been shot 
Scarce anything else could excuse such an 
ofience against discipline. 

" What shall I say \ Will you make it all 
right?" 

"Don't say anything," answered the lieu- 
tenant. "Do you think that poor wounded 
arm does not speak loudly enough for you ?" 

The soldiers on guard would not let the 
midshipman walk down the steps. Ever ready 
to help the sister service, they carried him 
carefully to a boat, the officers thanked them 
warmly, and the boatmen shoved ofi*. 

" There is another gun from the ship," said 
Murray. "Give way quickly, my men, and 
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you shall have an extra dollar for your 
morning's work." 

The rigging of the corvette wa^ now alive 
with men, running aloft to loose sails; and 
poor George, weak from the loss of blood, began 
to feel very nervous. 

The boat reached the ship at last. The 
lieutenant ran up the side, and was received on 
the quarter-deck by Captain Sullivan. 

'* I am astonished, Mr. Murray, that you did 
not return to your leave last night. Why, sir, 
you have actually kept Her Majesty's ship 
waiting!" 

And very hot and angry the captain looked. 
But a few words of explanation were enough ; 
the next moment his mood changed — ^he was 
in the boat by Falkland's side, and lifting 
him carefully up. When on the quarter-deck 
he fretted and fumed again. 

"Send my steward here. Where is that 
man ? Why is he always out of the way when 
he is wanted ? " 

" Here I am, sir," said the steward, quietly. 
He had been at his side all the time. 
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" Oh I well, sling a cot in my cabin for 
Mr. Falkland. Now, Mr. Oldham, send the 
assistant surgeon to me. Where is the assistant 
surgeon ? '^ 

Fanshawe was already half-way down the 
ladder, helping George into the cabin ; and Ihe 
warm-hearted, but somewhat irascible captain, 
subsided. 

The arm had been so well attended to on 
shore that Fanshawe's duties were soon over. 
He left his patient snug and comfortable in the 
cabin, with the caution-^- 

"Now lie still and don't talk, or you will 
get feverish.'' 

The Albatross was again under weigh. 
Lulled by the gentle motion, and fanned by a 
pleasant breeze which came down through the 
open skylight, George was falling asleep, when 
a hand on his cot aroused him. It was young 
Constantine. 

"What a lucky fellow you are, Falkland; 
you have had a regular adventure. Oh 1 I wish 
I had been there." 

** Do you ? Well, I wish you had, instead of 
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me. There is not much fun in being shot at 
behind a bush." 

" But do tell me all about it. Gray declares 
that you were rescued by a Spanish princess in 
disguise." 

"Well ; if you promise to go away afterwards, 
and let me sleep, you shall have the story.'' 

George began very drowsily, but as he went 
on he became excited. He sat up in bed, 
speaking sometimes in low tones, then very 
loudly, while his face flushed, and his eyes 
glittered. 

" Yes, you know ; and while I was lying on 
the grass, after the Spaniard was killed, waiting 
for Mr. Murray, who was gone to the inn, 
something came up to me, and bent down its 
head; and, Constantine — come closer, and I 
will whisper, for it is in the room now some- 
times — ^it was the dead man that we left in 
the bush." 

*'What are you talking about?'' said the 
half-frightened Constantine, trying vainly to 
get away, for George Falkland's hot hand was 
grasping his arm. 
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The fevered boy heeded not, but rambled on 
— " 1 don't know why it came there ; I did not 
call it. And then, as it bent down, I tried to 
strike the face, but my hand would not move ; 
and then the Thing leaned down, gazing at me 
with those horrid eyes, which burnt me up — 
water, water I Ah I that was what I called. 
And then she came and held the jug to my 
Ups. And it was not water, it was blood she 
gave me — and 1 drank it." 

The poor boy shuddered ; and Constantine, 
making his escape, ran out of the cabin for 
Fanshawe. 

The assistant surgeon rated the youngster 
soundly for the mischief he had done. He 
gave poor George a cooling draught, which was 
swallowed eagerly, and the patient soon after 
sank into an uneasy slumber. 

There was no return of delirium the following 
morning. Day after day of bright sunshine 
and glorious breezes went by, as the corvette 
slowly beat her way to the eastward, and the 
wound could not choose but heal. 

So it was, that when Malta was sighted, on 
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the sixteenth day after leaving the Rock, 
Falkland was on deck, looking pale, certainly, 
but in high spirits, and quite ready for the 
next thing that might offer in the way of 
adventure. 

The Albatross furled her white wings as she 
passed under the stern of the flag-ship. The 
anchor was dropped in the clear waters of the 
Grand Harbour ; the captain went to the 
admiral's office to report his arrival ; gaily- 
coloured boats came alongside, loaded with 
oranges, prickly pears, pomegranates, and other 
fruit, familiar or strange ; the bells tinkled from 
twenty churches or convents, and George leaned 
over the side, watching the dark-skinned 
Maltese boys swimming round the ship. 

"Hey for dive, signor?" said one, catching 
his eye. 

A bright sixpence was thrown into the deep 
water, and the heads disappeared — one of them 
to rise quickly again to the surface, the urchin 
grinning with delight as he showed the coin 
between his teeth. 

What naval man knows not Malta ? Who is 
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there that has not, when yet young, landed at 
Nix Mangiare Stairs in the early afternoon, 
toiled perspiring up the Strada Stretta, and, 
when weary of lounging through the scorching 
streets and eating ices in the vain attempt to 
get cool, taken a horse, and ridden through the 
no less scorching country — if barren land and 
stone walls can be called country ? 

All this did George Falkland. He admired 
the noble church of St. John. He drank milk 
punch when his horse stopped, as a matter of 
course, at the half-way-house — ^thereby giving 
himself a headache. He explored the Catacombs 
of Citta Vecchia, and lost himself in the winding 
passages. He visited St. Paul's Cave, but did 
not believe in it. He was pleased with the 
noble collection of plants at the Florian Gardens, 
and longed for the green turf of an English 
lawn. And in a month he wearied of all the 
delights of Valetta, save the one grand pleasure 
of the morning row to the mouth of the harbour, 
and the delicious swim in the cool water. 

Jack likes Malta. There is leave on shore 
without stint ; all his enjoyments can be had 
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cheap. He can get an afternoon s ride for a 
dollar, and in fact, as Falkland heard the 
captain of the fore-top remark to his chum one 
day, " It's a glorious place, Jem. There's plenty 
to drink, and you are always dry." 

But there comes a time when Jack's purse is 
empty. Going on shore merely for a quiet 
walk does not suit his views, and he begins to 
prefer an evening pipe, and a yam with his 
messmates on the forecastle. 

So one morning, when the captain came on 
board earlier than usual, and ordered sails to be 
bent, oJKcers and men were alike pleased. 
*' Going up the * Arches,'" as sailors call the 
Archipelago, is always a pleasant cruise. 

The following day the anchor was weighed ; 
but when the ship got outside, her head was 
turned to the westward, and, with a fresh 
breeze, she started along at ten knots an 
hour. 

*' No ' Isles of Greece ' for us this cruise, sir," 
said George, after visiting the look-outs in the 
first watch, and reporting them ** all right " to 
Murray. 
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" I see you are longing to know where we 
are bound," answered the lieutenant. " Well, 
there is no secret in it now, I suppose. It is 
Tunis." 

And in the Bay of Tunis, not many days 
after, the Albatross anchored. 





CHAP. VIII. — THE SECRET PASSAGE. 

gtALKLAND got into a 
scrape the first time he 
landed. He was sent away 
[ in charge of the joUy- 
" boat, and, unluckily, one 
of the crew managed to smuggle some liquor 
on lx)ard, 

A midshipman's eyes cannot be everywhere, 
and his, at the precise moment when Timothy 
Bowman exchanged a bright silver dollar for a 
skin of vile-smelling raki, were busy watching 
a roller that was tumbling in, and threatening 
to swamp the boat. 

At eveniag quarters, Timothy and two of his 
messmates missed their muster ; the cause was 
discovered, the culprits placed in irons by the 
master-at-arms, and the peroration of a repri- 
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mand addressed to. George by the first lieutenant 
was — 

"Your leave is stopped for a week, sir." 

It was anything but pleasant, as George, 
evening after evening, had to stand the sham 
condolence of his messmates on their return 
from successful exploring expeditions among 
the ruins of Carthage, or rambles in the streets 
and bazaars of Tunis. 

" What a pity you were not with us to-day, 
Falkland. Look at this lovely bit of malachite; 
and Fanshawe there has dug up quite a large 
piece of tesselated pavement." 

The long week of confinement ended at last, 
and breakfast and "divisions" being over, 
George touched his cap to Mr. Oldham. " If 
you please, sir, may I go on shore ?" And by 
the nod and smile given in reply, he perceived 
that he was no longer in disgrace. 

Midshipmen were not allowed to quit the 
ship in plain clothes, so there was no time lost 
in dressing. Falkland stepped into a boat, 
with Constantine as companion, and, with half- 
remembered words from Virgil floating in his 
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mind, and a vivid recalling of Turner's lovely 
picture, pulled towa<rds the high land on the 
west side of the bay whereon, of old, Carthage 
stood. 

Not a vestige of Queen Dido's magnificent 
port could the midshipmen see as they landed ; 
but the very pebbles were pieces of marble, 
rounded by the action of the waves; and on 
climbing the rising ground, at every footstep 
they trod on fragments of porph3rry or mala- 
chite. On reaching the top, they looked round 
in search of the ruins of the once mistress of the 
seas and rival of Rome, but even the ruins had 
disappeared. 

There was nothing above ground, save some 
few broken columns and beautifully carved 
capitals, which had been dug out of the 
dSbris by the enterprise of the English Consul- 
General at Tunis. 

The day was lovely — sky and sea of the same 
deep Mediterranean blue; but this brilliant 
colouring would willingly have been exchanged 
for a more cloudy sky, it was so intensely hot ; 
and after resting a few minutes on a broken 
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pillar, a search was instituted for water. 
Nearly a mile further inland, a green spot on 
the bumt-up surface attracted the explorers; 
they discovered a little stream, plunged their 
hands in, but, on beginning to drink, found to 
their infinite disgust that the water was bitter 
and brackish — too much so even for their dry 
and thirsty throats to swallow. 

But. comfort was at hand. As Constantine 
rose from his stooping position over the water, 
he exclaimed, "I say, there is a native T' 
cocking at the same time, rather needlessly, a 
large old-fashioned ship's pistol which he had 
brought on shore as a safeguard, in the event 
of coming across a lion, or other furious beast, 
in the wilds of Numidia. 

Evidently, being in Africa, the youngster 
expected to meet with undraped savages of 
the usual negro type, armed with bows and 
arrows, having black skins, frizzled hair, thick 
lips, and flat noses with rings; and was 
astonished when a decently-dressed country- 
man, with perfectly-cut and olive-coloured Arab 
features, approached, and saluting gravely with 
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a " Salaam aleikoum" presented a basket con- 
taining several large water-melons. 

'^Aleikoum salaam,'^ George correctly re- 
sponded, and immediately began to bargain for 
the fruit. 

The man cheerfully accepted a shilling for 
basket and contents; but had he required a 
dollar, or two dollars, or half-a-dozen, in the 
then thirsty condition of the purchasers, he 
might have extracted any amount of money 
from their pockets. 

Melons in England are but poor things after 
all. Who really cares much for them at dessert? 
But to those boys, imder the burning sun, whose 
thirst had just been mocked by the taste of 
bitter water, the cool fragrant fruit, as it melted 
in the mouth, was simply so much Uquid 
bliss. 

Greatly refreshed, they recommenced their 
explorations, and, guided by the traces of 
an ancient aqueduct, found several immense 
reservoirs, shewing how weU the inhabitants 
of Carthage had provided against the lack of 
pure water. 
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"I shall get down into this one," said 
Constantine. 

" Indeed you will do no such thing," replied 
his more sedate companion ; "just listen." 

He had been throwing down pebbles, and 
finding that water was still lying deep in the 
vaulted recesses, entertained a well-grounded 
apprehension that even if Constantine got safely 
to the bottom, he could never climb up the 
damp and slippery side. 

So the midshipmen left that place of temp- 
tation, and finding a corridor or passage open 
to the light, which apparently led round the 
cisterns, pursued its course, until all further 
progress was barred by a wall, crumbling and 
old. 

But in this wall was an opening, breast-high, 
just large enough to squeeze through. They 
looked in; all was pitchy darkness, with the 
damp, earthy smeU of a funeral vault. There 
could be nothing to gain in exploring a dark 
passage, probably full of pitfalls, from which 
there were no means of escape. Constantine, 
however, burning for adventure, and with his 
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mind filled with a jumble of memories from 
Belzoni's researches inside the Pyramids, of 
secret passages in the Castle of Otranto, and 
from Mrs. Eadcliffe s novels, was quite deter- 
mined to enter. 

Cautiously, therefore, George dragged himself 
through the opening head foremost, and having 
found the level of the ground inside with a 
stick — for the hole was not large enough for 
turning round in — stooped down, and rested 
on the pahns of his hands, while drawing his 
feet through. But whilst in this position, some 
cold, slimy creature, upon which he had, 
unawares, placed his right hand in the dark, 
moved and twisted itself under the fingers, and 
he shuddered — it was enough to make any one 
shudder — as he hastily withdrew his hand and 
stood upright. Constantine got through with- 
out sufiering this horrible ordeal. 

The top of the passage touched Falkland's 
cap as he stood up, and with arms extended he 
could just reach the walls, which, as well as the 
roof, were covered with the damp and slime of 
centuries. The ground sloped downwards, and 
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was slippery with mud and filth. Well, being 
inside, it was resolved to go on and trace this 
secret way to its termination. 

Hand in hand, so that if one fell the other 
might have the chance of rescuing him, our 
adventurers groped their way along, feeling the 
ground in advance wdth their sticks. Looking 
back, the hole by which they had entered 
glimmered like a star, until, from the windings 
of the passage, it was lost to sight. 

Soon the ground sloped rapidly, becoming at 
the same time more slippery, so that both had 
frequent falls. Large stones jutting out struck 
their heads severely; the roof and sides 
narrowed, and the foul air began to make 
breathing difficult. Getting weary, George 
exclaimed — 

*' We have done enough in the way of 
exploring horrid places, that lead nowhere 
after all ; let us go back at once." 

But the answer from Constantine, who was 
a pace or two in advance, was a scream, as he 
convulsively tightened his grasp of his friend's 
hand. 
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'' Hold me, hold me I I am falling ! but don't 
come any nearer ; you will fall too I" 

The passage had indeed a termination — in 
the horrible pit or well, over the sides of which 
Constantines legs were now hanging, and 
towards which George felt himself every 
moment being dragged closer. Even now his 
feet were slipping on the treacherous surface, 
and he could with difficulty keep up by clutch- 
ing at a projecting stone with his disengaged 
hand. At length he managed to get a firmer 
footing. 

" Now then, Herbert, my boy, hold on taut. 
One — ^two — ^three!" Up he came, and stood 
once more on terra firma. 

On terra firma 1 What then was that rumb- 
ling noise of falling stones and earth, and why 
did the adventurers stagger to their knees, and, 
rising again, hurry away with trembling steps 
towards the entrance, looking fearfully back — 
as if in the gloom they could discover the 
blackness of that abyss which had swallowed 
up the very pathway on which they had been 
standing ? 
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It was indeed a terrible moment, when, 
having drawn up his companion from the gulf, 
even before he had time to say " Thank God," 
Falkland felt the ground giving way under his 
feet ; and the sense of insecurity followed every 
step, until at length his eyes were blest with 
the gleam of light through the entrance — the 
star of hope this time. 

Then they both stopped, and, with thankful 
hearts, listened to the stones still descending, 
with a sullen plunge, into the unknown depths 
of the vault from which they had been so 
mercifully preserved. 

It was a narrow escape, and George's limbs 
trembled as he stopped to take breath ; but 
Constantine, younger than him, and the very 
ideal of a midshipman, was himself again the 
moment the danger was past, and only 
observed — 

" The next time I go exploring underground 
passages, it shall be Belzoni-fashion, with plenty 
of Arabs and lighted candles. What do you 
say to firing a pistol here ? It would be great 
fun." 
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" Well, fire away ; but I hope you will not 
bring the rocks down over our heads." 

He fired, and the effect was marvellous. 
The report echoed and re-echoed like peals of 
thunder. The flash illumined the inmost 
and dim recesses of the vault, revealing the 
unclean creeping things on the wall, while 
night-birds and bats arose startled from their 
haunts, and fluttered around, astonished and 
screaming, as if to reproach the intruders for 
disturbing the rest they had so long enjoyed 
unmolested. 

Eight glad were the explorers to escape 
from the noise and confusion they had them- 
selves created. They had entered the passage 
two clean, smart-looking midshipmen. They 
emerged from the hole dirty and disreputable 
to the last degree; blue jackets white with 
dust, and duck trousers black with mud. 

The dirt they managed after a fashion to 
scrub off in the little stream, and then the sun 
soon dried the wet clothing. 




CHAP. IX. — THE INN AT TUNIS. 




, JT'-ffE midshipmen, liaviug 
* had enough- of ruing for 
the day, now turned their 
faces towards the walla and 
minarets of Tunis, which were 
glittering in the sun eight or 
ten miles off. 
It was a burning walk over a desolate plain, 
with no vegetation, save an oeeaaional cactus — 
a country in striking contrast with the more 
fruitful parts about Utica and Porto Farina, 
some miles further down the coast, which 
abound in vine, olive, and almond trees. In 
the distance were a few palms, lovely to gaze 
upon. Nothing in the East surpasses in beauty 
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a solitary palm rising in graceful majesty above 
surrounding objects. 

Half-an-hour's walking, and a small village 
was reached, consisting of ten or twelve houses 
irregularly clustered round a well. 

Women were drawing water, their faces, 
covered by the yashmak, which concealed 
all except dark eyes, that spoke a very 
friendly language, as Falkland begged some 
of the precious fluid. But the water was 
brackish. 

Seeing the Englishmen did not drink, the 
women made signs for them to enter one of the 
houses, which proved to be a small caravanserai 
for travellers. 

There was a square court open to the air, 
but shaded from the fierce, and now vertical 
rays of the sun by an awning. Stone seats 
covered with matting were built up round the 
walls, and on these divans reposed several 
Tunisians smoking, who removed their pipes 
and gave the usual salaam as the midshipmen 
entered. 

Your real Turk is certainly the most high- 
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bred gentleman of the world. In this instance, 
although the lively and excited English young- 
sters must indeed have seemed strange beings, 
yet not a single glance was directed towards 
them in ill-bred curiosity. 

A boy-attendant approached with long cherry- 
stick pipes, and two filagree stands, containing 
cups of coffee made thick and sweet, as it always 
is in the East. Constantine stared. 

" Pipes and coffee for two hungry midship- 
men, who have eaten nothing since breakfast I 
No, John, we want dinner — dinner ! " with 
appropriate gesture. 

But no dinner was to be had. The boy at 
length brought his master; and after an 
immense deal of talking, of which neither of 
the opposite parties understood one word, the 
man went away, returning shortly with hard- 
boiled eggs, bread, grapes, and pomegranates — 
all which quickly disappeared. 

A second edition of eggs followed the first, 
and a third was called for ; but the resources of 
the establishment were drained. Still, Con- 
stantine admitted that he almost felt as if he 
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had dined. The pomegranates were rather 
disappointing, not being at all the delicious 
fruit which imagination had pictured. 

The little luncheon being over, the midship- 
men gladly accepted the pipes and coffee, which 
were again presented, and, coiling themselves 
up on the divan, enjoyed the rest and the 
pleasant coolness of the place. 

A gleam of sunshine stole in through a rent 
in the awning, glistening on the emerald back 
of a tiny lizard as he darted about; but no 
sound was heard — not a tree was near to rustle 
its leaves — no chirp of bird disturbed the noon- 
day stillness. The impassive figures on the 
divan, were it not for the thin curl of smoke 
issuing at long intervals from their lips, might 
have been Eastern statues, so motionless were 
they. 

In short, there was no standing against these 
slumberous influences in the hour of siesta. 
The coffee cooled unheeded by the tired boys' 
sides, the pipes dropped from their lips, and 
they slept sweetly. 

On making a fresh start after this rest, our 



adventurers got over the ground famously, and 
at five o'clock reached Goletta, the port of 
Tunis, the city itself being several miles inland 
across a shallow salt lake. 

They might have arrived sooner, but were 
hindered by Constantine's sporting propensities. 
Of course, having the the old ship s pistol, he 
was for ever anxious to make some use of it, 
and kept on firing impossible shots— generally 
at small birds, who eyed him with disdain, and, 
wagging their tails scornfully, hopped a little 
out of his way. 

Once, the young gentleman suffered acute 
agony from sharp stones, to say nothing about 
tearing his clothes, while lying down flat and 
working himself along — "stalking," he called 
it — trying to get within range of a number of 
beautiful flamingoes, standing like soldiers in 
scarlet uniform on the margin of the lagoon. 
All to no avail ; the birds rose majestically, 
and he sent a shot vainly after them into the 
air. 

After this, George positively refused to allow 
his nuisance of a pistol to be again loaded. 



i 
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A large lateen-rigged boat, already full of 
men and women returning to Tunis with 
marketable commodities, was on the point of 
starting, and the captain engaged to convey the 
English oflficers across for half-a-doUar each, 
doubtless double his charge to the other pas- 
sengers ; but the overcharge was submitted to 
without grumbling. Do not our London cab- 
men make money in the same way out of 
unfortunate foreigners on their arrival at 
Charing Cross Station % 

The distance was not above five miles, and 
as a light breeze filled the worn and patched 
old sails, the first half was speedily accomplished. 
Then the wind died away, and there being only 
two oars in the boat, it took a whole hour of 
toilsome rowing before the unwieldy vessel 
reached the opposite side of the lake. 

As soon as the captain's demand was satisfied, 
and an additional coin handed out, in compliance 
with his cry for backskeesh — the Eastern 
expression, which comprehends in one word 
the "something to drink your honour's health" 
of Eogland — Falkland and Constantino jumped 
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out, and found themselves close under the walls 
of the city. 

Passing unchallenged through a gate, where 
several soldiers armed with lances were on 
guard, they walked through various crowded 
and narrow streets, towards an inn kept by a 
Maltese couple, and dignified with the title of 
Httd Frangais. 

They had enjoyed quite enough of adventure 
for one day, were very tired, and cared for 
nothing but dinner and bed. The dinner was 
not bad in its way ; plenty of dishes, but all 
having too much oil and garlic, save a capital 
pilau of fowls and rice, which made up for 
everything. 

The beds — well, they were neither over-clean 
nor inviting ; but to sleep out of a hammock at 
all is a treat for a midshipman, so they turned 
in and forgot their misgivings in slumber. 




# 




CHAP. X. — " THERE S THE FORTY THIEVES 1 

JTIHE dreamless sleep of 
fatigue at the inn of 
i TuDis had lasted two or three 
[ hours, when George awoke 
' n ith an uncomfortable senaa- 
l tion 

Hastily striking a light, his fcelingB of horror 
may be imagined, when he saw — it is a true 
tale — sheets, pillows, and coverlet swarming, 
and positively black, with the most loathsome 
of insects I 

Shuddering, he sprang from this couch of 
abomination and dressed. Constantine, who 
was in the sa.me plight in another corner of tlie 
room, followed the example, and the remainder 
of the night was passed in futile attempts to 
sleep in the most uneasy of easy chairs. 



At daylight the host was aroused, who 
merely shrugged his shoulders on hearing the 
complaint, evidently thinking all Englishmen 
absurdly particular. However, he promised a 
guide to the bath. Unrefreshed and weary as 
the midshipmen were after their wretched 
night, a real Turkish bath — and Tunis is 
famous on this point — was just the thing to 
put new life into their jaded frames. 

The guide left them at the door of a spacious 
building, with some pretensions to architectural 
elegance. On entering, they found themselves 
in a lofty, square apartment, on which reposed 
various odd-looking figures, enveloped in white 
drapery from top to toe, and stretched out, as 
if they had been cast down in that position and 
were imable to move. 

These breathing bundles, having passed 
through the operation of the bath, were in full 
enjoyment of the delicious languor which 
succeeds ; a languor so complete, that one only 
among the number lifted his eyes lazily to gaze 
on the giaours. 

As distinguished, albeit infidel, visitors, the 
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oflficers were shown into a separate room, where, 
assisted by two attendants, they undressed ; 
then closely covered up with linen, and wearing 
wooden clogs, to keep the feet from slipping on 
the wet marble pavement, they passed into an 
apartment heated to such an extent that it was 
diflficult to breathe. 

In a few minutes a copious perspiration 
removed the feeling of oppression, and the 
Englishmen were led into the hottest room of 
all, where they seemed to be breathing an 
atmosphere of steam, which was rising in dense 
volumes from a raised platform in the middle. 

Here, after some qualms, George gave himself 
up to the charge of an attendant demon. " He 
was a Turk, the colour of mahogany;'* undraped, 
save by a cincture round his loins ; head shaved, 
leaving only the single lock hanging down 
behind, worn by all true believers, in hopes of 
being carried safely after death across the dread 
bridge of " El Sirat," narrow as a hair, and yet 
full of yawning pitfalls. 

And there he stood, having reduced George 
to the same primitive condition as himself, 
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staring and grinning, as if exulting in the 
torments he was about to inflict on the 
unbelieving son of **Sheitan." Then, having 
spread a cloth on the heated stone flooring, and 
folded another to form a pillow, he stretched 
the boy at full length on his back, with arms 
spread out, and vanished in the mist. 

Eetuming shortly, this man began rubbing, 
kneading, and pulling the joints about in a 
wonderful manner — and now George felt there 
was indeed no escape from his claws. The 
Turk twisted and turned his unfortunate frame 
as he listed ; now tugging at the arms, as if he 
wished to run off* with them ; anon pressing on 
the chest, as if to prove how much it could bear 
without any bones being broken; the next 
moment turning him round, as if he were a 
piece of beef in the pickling tub, and repeating 
the same operation on the back. 

This lasted about a quarter of an hour, when 
a second tormentor came to the assistance of 
the original one, and, armed with rough camel- 
hair gloves, they both began to scrub violently, 
until the whole outside skin seemed to peel offl 
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It was really a relief to George to find, after 
gazing with a somewhat alarmed feeling at the 
long rolls of epidermis they had taken away, 
that any skin at all was left. 

At length the ordeal was over. A quantity 
of fragrant soap-foam, too ethereal to be called 
suds, was brought, and poured gently over the 
midshipman's shattered person. Then he was 
rubbed with the softest flax, douched with hot 
water, dried, and taken back into the middle 
apartment. 

Here Constantine rejoined company, and 
both officers having been carefully wrapped up 
in deliciously clean and soft white shawls, and 
turbans twisted round their heads, were con- 
ducted to the dressing-room. The attendants 
brought pipes and coffee, and left them to the 
enjoyment of luxury to the fullest extent. 

The weariness caused by the wretched night 
at the inn had flown, and strength and spirits 
were restored. The charge for all this renewed 
vigour was one piastre apiece, about eightpence. 

A good breakfast at the hotel in some degree 
made amends for the vUe beds 
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And now for a ramble through the narrow 
streets and well-filled bazaars of Tunis, the 
most thorough Eastern city that can be 
imagined. So thronged were the thoroughfares, 
that it was difficult to force a way through the 
crowd; while, to add to the confusion, ever 
and anon some great officer of state would come 
thundering along on his high-spirited Arabian, 
with curved scimitar, and golden-hUted dagger 
in his vest, and a crowd of mounted guards 
clearing the way, utterly regardless of the 
safety of foot passengers. 

The variety of costumes, the showy appear- 
ance of Eastern products exposed for sale in the 
bazaars, and the Babel of unknown tongues that 
met the ear in every direction, were all strange 
and delicious. 

With dreamy sensations, as if an Arabian 
Night tale were being enacted before them, the 
English boys watched the ever-changing scene 
— ^the criers giving notice that some young 
merchant had just brought a quantity of choice 
articles for sale, the like of which was not to be 
found in the world ; the trains of camels 

a 
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kneeling down in any open space waiting to be 
unladen ; the muezzins calling the hour of 
prayer from the minarets ; and the faithful 
prostrating themselves in the courts of the 
mosques, with the monotonous chanj; on their 
lips, "ia Allah il Allah, Mohammed rasoul 
Allah r "There is no God but God, and 
Mohammed is the prophet of God." 

But how could our young adventurers resist 
believing in the Arabian Nights, when, after 
passing through a bazaar devoted to the sale of 
attar of roses, and redolent of its sweet perfume, 
they caught sight of a number of large oil-jars 
on the ground, each big enough to hold a man I 

Constantinewas so struck that he exclaimed — 

" Why, there's the Forty Thieves ! and that 
must be Ali Baba V 

The respectable merchant, whose character 
was thus grossly assailed, looked on with 
dignified composure, seeing, perhaps, a possible 
purchaser of his oil in the young Frank who 
was walking round his jars, carefully counting 
the number. 

" Ah ! there are only nineteen, so perhaps 
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the story is not true after all," said the mid- 
shipman, in a disappointed tone. 

There was some mysterious connection in 
Constantine s mind with the visible number of 
the jars and the truth of the story; but the 
subject was of too metaphysical a nature to be 
pursued ; besides which, the fact that their 
leave had expired, and that they ought to be 
making their way back to the Albatross, began 
to dawn upon their minds, and drive all other 
thoughts away. 





CHAP. XI. — FIVE MILES OF DANGER. 

JT^HE prospect of another 
sail across the lake was 
anything but pleasant ; 
and so, after much chaf- 
^^ fering with the Maltese 
•^^^ host, a couple of horses 
were engaged, which the midshipmen could 
leave at a house of his in Goletta. 

Sorry steeds they were, and most uncom- 
fortable the Turkish saddle, with short iron 
stirrups, slipper-shaped, with pointed heels in 
Heu of spurs, which kept the rider's knees 
almost on a level with his nosa But to mount 
a horse of any description was a treat for the 
youngsters, and they started in high spirits, 
pushing their way slowly through the streets, 
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. until the lofty embattled walls were reached, 
and the outer gate parsed. 

There was no actual road, but the track 
could not well be mistaken across the low, 
marshy plain— that very plain where, nearly 
six hundred years ago, the vast crusading host 
of St. Louis melted away before the breath of 
the plague, and over which, in more recent 
times, our own conquering Blake, disembarking 
from his ships, marched and reduced the city, 
compelling the Bey to release all Christian 
slaves in his dominions. 

Herbert Constantine was much edified as his 
companion related this latter fact, which had 
hitherto escaped his researches into the history 
of his native land, and which now added to his 
idea of the invincibility of Englishmen under 
any circumstances. 

It was a ten-mile ride to Goletta. Midship- 
men's flesh is tender ; Turkish saddles are hard. 
On alighting, our young oflSicers were slightly 
sore, and very stiff". 

The wind had been very high during the 
ride, driving sand and small stones in their 
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faces, and raising sundry misgivings as to the 
possibility of getting on board. The scene at 
Goletta, as they stood on the beach, was by 
no means re-assuring. All boats were drawn 
up on shore for safety, out of reach of the 
waves, which curled up their heads and broke 
in not at all a bad imitation of surf. 

Looking across the bay, the Albatross could 
be dimly made out, looming large through the 
driving mist, and pitching at her anchors, with 
top-gallant masts struck, and yards pointed to 
the wind. 

But their leave was up, and the midshipmen 
longed to be once more comfortably on board 
their floating home, disliking very much the 
idea of spending another night on shore. It 
would be dangerous work crossing those four or 
five miles of angry water, and they hesitated — 
deciding at last to make the attempt, if any of 
the boatmen would venture out. 

A crowd of sailors and fishermen had 
followed to the beach, and, turning to them, 
the English oflSicers signified their wish. Point- 
ing to the corvette, George held up a doUar, 
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an offer which was received with shouts of 
derision ; a second met the same fate. On a 
third being added, the motley group held an 
animated conversation; but the conference 
ended in negative shakes of the head. Another 
was pulled out, and the temptation of four 
silver dollars was irresistible ; two men, appar- 
ently father and son, came at once to the front, 
and, jumping into one of the largest of the 
boats, busied themselves in making all ready 
for sailing. 

Our adventurers were in for it now, and 
took their place in the stern-sheets, while a 
dozen men ranged themselves on each side of 
the boat, with their hands on the gunwale, in 
readiness for the launch. 

But an unexpected obstacle presented itself. 
Two women forced their way through the 
crowd, and with loud cries and reproaches laid 
forcible hands on the boatmen, pointing with 
eager gestures to the waves, which now surged 
almost to their feet. 

The men were evidently shaken by the 
entreaties of the wife and mother ; first they 
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left off their preparations about the mast and 
sail, and then they began to get calmly out of 
the boat. 

As a last resource, knowing the power of the 
almighty dollar, Falkland brought out the four 
already promised, and added a fifth. 

It was enough. At sight of the little heap 
of silver the men went on again with their 
work, and the weeping women held their peace 
— ^taking, however, the precaution, in the midst 
of their sobbing farewell, to secure the money, 
as some consolation in the event of the elements 
rendering them widowed and childless. 

All ready at last. The women are pushed 
aside, and the rollers watched for a favourable 
moment. It came — a heavier roller than usual 
broke, covering the sailors with foam. With a 
noise and confusion, as if they were launching 
a line-of-battle ship, the stalwart helpers 
rattled the boat down the beach with the 
receding wave. If it gets through the line of 
surf before another comes, the passengers are 
safe. All right — she floated. Not in time 
though — a big wave rushed to meet them. 
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curled over the bows, dashed them out with 
resistless force, twisted the boat's head round, 
capsized it, and finally left it stranded on the 
beach, not far from where it first started. 

Half suffocated by the surf and blinding 
spray, the officers scrambled out of the water, 
and stood beside the boat, where the two sailors 
rejoined them, with the oars in their hands. 

" Shall you try again V their looks enquired. 

*'To be sure we shall," the Englishmen 
replied, only too glad to find that the ducking 
had not daunted the Tunisian crew. 

The boat happily had sustained no damage, 
and was soon baled out. Again the crew and 
passengers took their seats, and were once more 
launched down the beach by a dozen men, 
shouting, ^^ Allah r with all their might. 

Successful this time. One sea only was 
shipped, which kept Constantine hard at work 
baling, and then in a few seconds — the two 
men pulling vigorously, while George held 
the tiller — they were safe beyond the outer line 
of surf. 

Safe ? Well, it was but in a very comparative 
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sense that they were safe. There was a nasty, 
chopping, tumbling sea — one of those seas in 
which the waves fall in every direction, instead 
of curling over steadily one way. A more 
dangerous one there could not be, as the top of 
every wave broke into the boat The single 
point in their favour was, that the wind was 
fair for the ship, and the only chance lay in the 
hope of reaching her before any big wave had 
regularly swamped the frail bark. 

Constantine knew the danger as well as his 
older friend ; and when the oars were laid in, 
and a small three-cornered sail spread, he 
stopped baling for a moment, looked George 
affectionately in the face, gave him a warm 
grasp of the hand— a grasp which each felt 
might be the last — and then went on steadily 
with his work. 

The wind was now so high, that even under 
the bit of canvas the boat rushed madly along, 
and George realised more strongly than ever 
the folly of the rash attempt. Once, so heavy 
a sea toppled over the gunwale, that it seemed 
impossible the boat could live under such 
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a load of water. But the men, as well as 
Constantine^ were now working desperately, 
and that danger passed away. 

No one took heed of time; but scarce a 
quarter of an hour could have sped since 
leaving the beach, when the boat was nearly 
alongside the Albatross. 

The corvette was rolling heavily, making the 
getting on board a very awkward undertaking. 
The peril was well understood in the ship ; ports 
and hammock-nettings were crowded, and in 
the main-chains a quartermaster was standing, 
with a coil of rope ready in his hand. George 
stationed the smartest of his two men, Ahmed, 
in the bows to catch this rope, keeping the 
other in readiness to lower the sail when he 
gave the order. 

Hitherto the boat had been running nearly 
stem on to the ship, but now, when close 
enough, Falkland rounded-to, the sail came 
down all right, and Ahmed caught the rope as 
it was thrown by the quartermaster. 

So far, so good. George jumped forward to 
help in making fast the line, but at this moment 
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the ship, giving an unlucky roll, struck the 
boat's mast. The spar broke short off, crashing 
into the stern-sheets, to the imminent danger 
of Constantine, who shifted his position only 
just in time to save his head ; and the rigging 
becoming entangled with the ship, there was 
great danger of being swamped at every roll. 

At any risk they must get clear ; so Falkland 
cast off the rope, cut away with his knife, and 
at length the boat floated astern, the midship- 
men thankful at being clear of their dangerous 
neighbour, although only a minute before they 
had been straining all their energies to reach her. 

But as they gradually dropped farther and 
farther astern, the Tunisians, beginning to realise 
the fact that they were drifting out direct to 
sea, seated themselves in the bottom of the 
boat, and, believing the term of their destiny 
had arrived, steadily refused to make another 
effort The ofl&cers accordingly took the oars, 
and managed to keep the boat's head towards 
the corvette, well assured that every exertion 
would yet be made for their safety. 

They could see the captain and first lieu- 
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tenant on deck waving encouragement; and 
soon, floating on the waves, and drifting 
towards the boat, there came a small barrel, 
which they knew must be attached to a line 
that was being payed-out from the ship. It 
was no diflficult matter to get hold of this ; and 
even the followers of Mahomet understood, 
when they saw this means of escape, that life, 
and not death, was their present destiny. The 
end of the Une was soon made fast round the 
foremost thwart, and then every one hauled 
with a will, until they came under the stem of 
the dear old ship. 

The midshipmen clambered up the swinging 
stem ladder, and were received on the quarter- 
deck—where their dripping figures made a 
great pool — with warm congratulations. 
Said the first lieutenant, laughing — 
" I think, Mr. Falkland, in return for all the 
anxiety you have caused us, I ought to stop 
your leave for another week." 




-THE SECOND COLUMN OF THE 

"TIMES." 

lUR story returns to 

Tyneford. 
More than a year had 
gone by since George 
sailed for the Mediter- 
rajiean, and on a iresh 
autumn morning the breakfast party at the 
Rectory were discuasing the latest new8 from 
the Albatross, Two letters had come — one for 
Mrs. Falkland, the other for Oriaua. 

"Where does he write from, did you say?" 
asked the rector, unfolding yesterday's Times, 
which had arrived by the same post. 

" From Syracuse," replied Oriana, " where 
the Albatross had been sent, after a long stay 
at Beyrout. The letter is two months old." 
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" Does he confide to you, as he does in my 
letter," said Mrs. Falkland, "that he wants 
more active service? The winter at Malta 
after the trip to Tunis seems to have been 
wearisome enough, although the summer cruise 
on the coast of Syria made up for it, he 
says." 

" Yes ; and he complains that something 
happens every day to disenchant him. He 
had just come back from visiting Arethusa's 
fountain, where he found a crowd of washer- 
women stamping clothes with their naked feet 
in a stream of water anything but pellucid. 
He does not believe in Arethusa now, he says." 

"Oh! has George seen Dionysius' ear?" 
asked Arthur. 

"Yes. He was shewn the cave to which 
they gave that name ; but he does not believe 
in that either, nor in Archimedes' tomb." 

"The wretched boy is losing all faith," 
laughed his father ; " he will have no belief in 
anything if he stops out much longer." 

Oriana said nothing, but remembering certain 
expressions in the letter she had just received, 
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she had a well-grounded faith that George did 
believe in her. And she was right. 

" Here is a postscript," said Mrs. Falkland, 
"which I did not notice before. George says, 
*A steamer is coming in with sailing orders 
from the admiral ; but the letter-bag is closing, 
and I cannot wait to tell you the news/" 

The rector now, like a good husband, 
handed the first sheet of the Times to his wife, 
but his eye catching a name in the second 
column, he exclaimed, " Why, bless me I what 
does this mean?" 

His wife and Oriana leaned over his shoulder, 
while he read the following advertisement : — 

" If Oriana St. Clare, formerly of Guayaquil, 
who is supposed to have been saved from a 
sinking ship, is living, she is entreated to 
communicate, without delay, with Messrs. 
Wilson & Co., East India Agents, Pall Mall." 

"What can they want with you, Oriana?" 
said the rector. " I know that your father, 
when he died soon after you were taken from 
the wreck, stated that he had not a relation in 
the world." 
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"My father had an only brother, James, 
older than himself ; but he often told me how 
he died, years ago, in India/' 

"And the advertisement comes from an 
Indian house. That is certainly strange. Well, 
with your permission, I will answer it at once. 
Or, stay — I was going to London myself next 
week ; why not go to day ? It will be better 
than writing." 

The rector went to town that same evening, 
very anxious to know the meaning of the 
advertisement. As to Oriana, she felt no deep 
interest in the matter. She had George's last 
letter to read and re-read, and the movements 
of the Albatross were of far greater importance 
than the second column of the Times, 

A short note from Mr. Falkland the second 
day after his departure, begging her to read a 
sealed enclosure, and then act as her feelings 
dictated, changed all this. 

The enclosed letter was addressed, " To my 
dear niece, Oriana St. Clare," and ran thus — 

" For reasons, which I will tell you when we 
meet, I allowed your father to believe that I 
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died years ago. I have indeed, although living 
under an assumed name in India, been dead to 
all former friends. My physicians say now that 
my constitution is broken, and that I must sail 
at once for the Cape of Good Hope, being 
unable to bear the longer voyage home. 
. " I read lately in the papers of your return to 
England, after undergoing terrible hardships, 
and my heart longs for you. Will you under- 
take one more voyage, and come out to the 
Cape ? AU I have is yours, and Messrs. Wilson 
have instructions to advance any amount you 
may require. — Your loving uncle, James St. 
Clare." 

There was a postscript. "Better perhaps 
say at once why I acted as I did. I loved 
your mother, although she knew it not, and 
when she married your father, a poorer and 
younger man, was bitterly angry. All that is 
over." 

Oriana put down the letter with very mingled 
feelings. Her duty was clear — there could be 
no mistake as to that. She would sail for the 
Cape at once. 
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But love for this unknown uncle could not 
spring up in a moment, and overshadow her 
affection for George and his parents, to whom 
her love had long been given; and as the 
orphan girl thought of the separation that must 
ensue, it is a question whether she was not 
much happier before she knew that she possessed 
such a near relation. 

" If my uncle is so ill, I must go out to 
him/' 

Mrs. Falkland was obliged to say " yes." In 
fact, the rector, antipicating the resolve, had 
written to his wife, saying she had better bring 
Oriana up to London at once, if she made up 
her mind to sail for the Cape. 

There was deep despair among the younger 
branches at Tyneford when it was discovered 
that their new sister was going to sea again ; 
and little Minnie, as she kissed her at parting, 
cried — 

" Mind you come back safe, and not fight the 
bears any more.'' 

" Oh no. My days of adventure are all over. 
It is a very tame little voyage this time." 
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The girl did not quite speak the truth. In 
her heart she had a great dread of the voyage ; 
she would not have a single friend in the ship. 
If only George had been going ! 

The excitement of a first visit to London 
drove away all forebodings for the time. Mr. 
Falkland met his wife and her charge on their 
arrival ; and Oriana was quite girl enough to 
enjoy London shops and London sights. 

After a night's rest, the party set out for the 
agents' house in Pall MalL 

Three clerks were sitting on high stools at a 
desk in the outer office, the junior of whom 
replied carelessly to Mr. Falkland's enquiry 
whether Mr. Wilson was at home — 

*' Yes ; but he is engaged." 

The clerk did not even turn round as he 
spoke ; but the rustle of silk dresses now made 
him move. Becoming suddenly aware of the 
presence of two ladies, his face got very red. 
Transfixed by the beauty of the girl before him, 
he dropped his pen — ^thereby making many 
blots, for which he afterwards suffered — jumped 
from his stool, and stammered— 
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" At least, I am not quite sure — I beg your 
pardon — I will go and see/' 

And opening a door, the clerk, with great 
deference, ushered the beautiful young lady and 
her friends into an inner room. 

" So you are my old friend and cUent's niece. 
I don't wonder he wants you to go out to him," 
said a benevolent-looking old gentleman, with 
bald head, spectacles, and old-fashioned high 
white neckcloth, as he took Oriana's hand. 

Mr. Wilson, the senior of the firm, was a 
thorough man of business ; and when he found 
that Oriana had fully made up her mind to join 
her uncle, he at once began to discuss the 
arrangements. Taking up a printed notice 
from among several that littered the office 
table, he read out — 

" For Ascension and the Cape of Good Hope. 
The barque Safety, 359 tons, Al, Captain 
Simcox. Now loading with Government stores 
in the East India Docks." 

*' That is the vessel for you, Miss St Clare. 
Neither ship nor commander are clippers ; * slow 
and sure,' I should say, is the motto for both. 
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But I know Captain Simcox well, and Mr. 
Falkland may feel confident that you will be 
safe in his hands." 

** When does the ship sail ?" 

" In about a week, so you will have plenty 
of time for your outfit. And now, if I might 
venture to advise, I would say, go on board 
and secure your passage." 

The clerks were off their stools in a moment, 
as their employer appeared in the office, bowing 
out his friends. The junior, who had been 
intending all along to open the outer door, and 
gain a smile from the vision of loveliness as 
she passed into the street, could scarcely keep 
himself fi'om savagely tugging at the coat-tails 
of the old gentleman. For Mr. Wilson uncon- 
sciously frustrated this scheme, and remained 
standing at the door, looking out, with his 
hands beneath the said coat-tails. 

The smitten clerk resumed his duties with a 
sigh ; whereat his two seniors nudged one 
another with a significant look — the "governor" 
was too near at hand just then for their feelings 
to be expressed in words. 



CHAP. XIII. — THE BAEQUE SAFETY, Al. 




ARIANA, so far, had 
■^ only aeen the beat 
I LTts of London. She 
had driven through the 
pirka, and walked down 
Regent Street. Now, as Mr. Falkland hailed 
a cab on leaving the office iu Pall Mall, she 
would have a new experience. 

Through the throDging crowds that filled the 
main arteries of the great metropolis, the cab 
drove on — past Northumberland House, with 
its stone lion, now no more ; through Temple 
Bar ; down Fleet Street, with its modern plate- 
glass-fronted shops, and here and there ancient 
houses still remaining for contrast ; up Ludgate 
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Hill, past St. Paul's, and through narrower 
and more crowded streets, until the driver 
pulled up at the terminus of the Blackwall 
Kailway. 

Then came half-an-hour's ride ; and Oriana, 
glancing from the carriage window, saw 
that the line was level with the roofs of 
squalid houses, and that the air she breathed 
was full of smoke that poured from the 
chimnies. Many were the odours floating 
about, but the smell of fried fish pervaded 
all. 

Looking down into the streets, signs of a 
maritime population everywhere appeared. Pilot 
jackets and sea-boots were hanging up for sale. 
The brass work of second-hand quadrants 
caught the eye in pawnbrokers' windows. 
Every second passenger was either a Jew or 
a sailor, and every seventh shop a public- 
house. 

Now the train would pass a mast-pond, with 
spars of every kind floating in the water ; then 
would come a dock, with ships loading; and 
then, in some out-of-the-way comer, the masts 
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of a small craft, hauled up high and dry, under 
repair, would unexpectedly appear. 

" Here we are at Blackwall," said Mr. Falk- 
land, as the train, which had stopped during 
the short journey every two or three minutes, 
at length stopped for good. '* And now for the 
Safety." 

The Tyneford party, as they entered the 
dock gates, and saw the immense number of 
vessels that filled the noble sheet of water, felt 
rather puzzled. But an obliging official — 
everybody seemed obliging after one glance at 
the girl's sweet face — pointed out the object of 
their quest. 

The Safety was lying alongside a wharf, and 
the wharf was cumbered with casks, ropes, 
sails, bags of biscuit, and stores of every 
description — all bearing on them, wherever it 
was possible to bear it, the broad arrow, or 
Government mark. 

A stout, red-faced and red- whiskered man 
was busy on deck giving orders about the 
hoisting in of this miscellaneous cargo; and 
seeing a gentleman and two ladies threading 
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their way through lanes of casks, and stumbling 
over coils of rope, he jumped on shore to tender 
his assistance. 

"And this young lady wants to take a 
passage with me 1" he asked, when, after some 
explanations, he had conducted his visitors 
safely to the quarter-deck 

" Yes, if you will have me ;" and Oriana was 
pleased as she looked at his broad, honest, good- 
tempered face. 

" Indeed, then, I am only too much honoured; 
and so is my wife, who sails with us ; and so is 
the good ship Safety." 

" We don't profess to be one of your regular 
clippers, you know," continued the captain, as 
he led the way below to show Oriana the cabin. 
"But we are safe; 'slow and sure,' as the 
saying is ; and that is why the Admiralty have 
chartered us." 

There was no resisting a smile. The ship 
and her commander so exactly tallied with Mr. 
Wilson's words, and with each other — con- 
siderable breadth of beam and good capacity 
for stowage in both. 
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It was agreed that Oriana should have all the 
accommodation below, and that Mrs. Simcox 
should attend on her in every way, the captain 
taking the deck-house for his cabin. 

"Well, good-bye, miss, good-bye," he said 
with fervour, as he handed her down the side. 
" I declare, now that I am going to have such 
a young lady for passenger, ' I am as happy as a 
king,' as the saying is." 

There was so much to do the following week 
that there seemed no time for regrets. At last 
all the purchases were safe on board; the 
finishing touch had been put to the cabin, 
which looked a perfect boudoir; the ship 
warped out of the docks, dropped down the 
river to Gravesend — and then Oriana was on 
the quarter-deck, her eyes so blinded with 
tears that she could scarce see the boat which 
held the dear ones from whom she had just 
parted. 

A steamer towed the vessel as far as the 
Nore. Then all sail was made, and with a fair 
wind the Safety proceeded down Channel. 

Oriana St. Clare was a good, brave girl, not 
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afraid of a sea voyage ; yet, as the land faded 
away in the twilight, the thought that she was 
leaving all she loved in the world, to join a 
relation of whom she really knew nothing, 
made her very sad. 

Will our heroine lose caste, if it is confessed 
that in her solitary cabin that night she cried 
herself to sleep ? 





CHAP. XIV. — ORIANA SAILS FOR THE CAPE. 

\ LL through the night, while 
the Safety waa making 
good way oa her westerly 
course, Oriana dept soundly. 
On awaking, the motion 
of the ship at once re- 
minded her of her solitary position, and she 
gave a sigh for the dear old home at Tyne- 
ford. 

" A h me I" a long drawn-out sigh echoed 

hers, loud enough for a groan. 

The girl, surprised, drew back the curtains 
of her little couch, and saw a tall, thin, severe- 
looking female, in a black gown and stifif white 
cap, standing by the bedside, holding a cup of 
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"Are you verii bad, Miss St. Clare?" said 
thi. gaJ appariLo. through her thia Ups, in 
a tone of deep distress. 

" Bad ! no ; I am very well, thank you. Why 
should I be bad?'' 

" Ah ! I hope indeed you are well. But 
appearances is always deceitful ; and I never 
see any one with a beautiful colour like yours 
without thinking of the worm in the bud." 

" I am excessively obliged to you, I am sure. 
Please to forget to think of it for the future. 
Is that coffee for me ?" 

"Yes, miss; Captain Simcox thought you 
would like a cup." 

"Very nice and kind of him;" and Oriana 
held out her hand for the coffee. ' 

" Take it, miss. It may be the last drop you 
will ever drink ; we never know." The female 
shook her head with a groan. 

"I am sure there is something dreadful 
going to happen, and she does not like to tell 
me," thought Oriana, thoroughly alarmed, and 
beginning hurriedly to dress. 

Soon after, hearing the captain's voice outside 
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the door, she called him. It was a relief to see 
his jocund face inside the cabin — surely there 
could not be much the matter. 

" Captain Simcox, now do tell me the real 
truth. Is there much danger ? Are we going 
down?" 

"Going down! my dear young lady. No, 
I hope not, unless it is down Channel you 
mean, and that we are doing pretty nicely. But 
I see how it is ; my wife has been at her old 
tricks; she is never happy unless she sees 
everybody crying. Now, Kezia, how could 
you V 

But Kezia made no answer, and left the 
cabin, shaking her head. 

^^Very odd now, is it not?" continued the 
captain, " that I should be so hearty and jolly, 
and she so thin and sad. And what she could 
see in me to like, I am sure I don't know; 
natural selection, I suppose." 

" Was she always like this ?" asked Oriana. 

*' Always since I knew her. Her father had 
been crippled with frost-bites in the Arctic seas, 
and his temper was crippled too, so poor Kezia s 
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life was never a merry one. And I suppose 
she had forgotten the way to smile when he 
died, and I married her." 

The kindly-hearted man did not think it 
necessary to mention that his maxiying at that 
time saved his sad wife from the only home 
open to her — the workhouse. 

"No; I dont think I ever saw her smile, 
except once, and that was when the doctor told 
her she had taken the small -pox after nursing 
me through it/' 

Oriana tried to like Mrs. Simcox after this. 
Still it was depressing always to have such a 
melancholy attendant ; and as the voyage 
lengthened out, the sole passenger in the Safety 
was often glad to escape from her bane, the 
captain's wife, in the cabin, to her antidote, the 
captain, on deck. 

The sad-faced woman made her appearance 
now with the breakfast tray, and as she ar- 
ranged the cups, Oriana watched in perfect 
agony, lest a big tear-drop, which had escaped 
from her eye and was trickling down by degrees, 
now descending an inch, then stopping again, 
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should eventually find a home in the breakfast 
cup. Happily its interesting travels were ar- 
rested just in time. 

"If you want to take a last look at old 
England, Miss St. Clare, now is your time," 
shouted the captain down the skylight after 
breakfast. 

Oriana went on deck, and far away on the 
starboard quarter she saw the Lizard indis- 
tinctly through the haze, the point itself looking 
more like mist than land. 

The old barque had not done badly as the 
fresh northerly wind sent her along the smooth 
water of the Channel ; but now that she had to 
breast the big waves of the open sea with her 
bluff bows, she pitched and rolled considerably, 
making a great noise and commotion, but very 
little headway. 

"'Slow and sure' is our motto, as I told you, 
miss. *More haste, less speed,' as the saying is." 

Oriana, as she looked over the side and saw 
that the ship was hardly moving ahead, would 
willingly have risked a little more of the ' haste.' 

Captain Simcox made his lady passenger as 
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comfortable as he could. Nothing pleased him 
more than to fence her round with plenty of 
cushions in a snug corner of the deck, where 
she could lie at ease with her books and work. 
Still it was a long and wearisome voyage. 

Nearly two months passed. The gentle 
south-east trade, which met the ship after cross- 
ing the line, was carrying her over the sparkling 
blue water one evening, when a man at the 
mast-head called out — 

"Land ho!" 

It was visible from the deck almost at the 
same time. Oriana, going to the forecastle, 
watched the sun setting behind a high peak 
rising out of the sea. 

" Ascension has scarcely any right to be called 
land, miss. It is nothing but a big cinder." 

The man who spoke was a smart, clean-look- 
ing seaman, very diflferent in appearance from 
the rest of the crew, and Oriana had often 
noticed him. 

"You know Ascension, then?" 

"Oh yes; I have often been there in our 
cruisers. They send us from the Coast to 
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* refresh;' and Fm blest if there's a blade of 
grass on the whole island, except on the Green 
Mountain, as it's called, just at the top of 
that peak, miss." 

" You are a man-of-war's man ? I wish I had 
known that before. Did you ever see the 
Albatross V 

"The Albatross ? Why, that is my ship ; 
only I got a touch of Maltese fever, and was 
invalided home the other day." 

"Then I daresay you know Mr. Falkland V 
and the girl's face flushed as she asked the 
question. 

" I was in Mr. Falkland's watch, miss, and a 
kinder officer, or one that knew his duty 
better, I never set eyes on." 

The sailor, who was no other than our old 
friend Will Savage, went on sounding the mid- 
shipman', p.^ Ind Oriana UstenJl. nothing 
loth, until it occurred to her to enquire — 

"But the Albatross is in the Mediterranean. 
What brings you out here V 

" She has shifted her station, miss. It must 
be pretty nigh four months ago since she got 
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orders for the coast of Africa. That is why 
they sent me out here to rejoin." 

" George on the coast ; then of course we shall 
meet/' was the first thought that flashed across 
Oriana's mind — a hope soon damped by the 
sailor s doubts as to the probability of falling in 
with the cruiser, unless, indeed, she chanced to 
be at Ascension refitting. There might be a 
letter waiting her arrival at the island. 

No chance of a letter, on further reflection, 
for the one she had written from London on 
the eve of sailing was directed to the Mediter- 
ranean, and George must have left two months 
before that time. Probably (as indeed was the 
case) the steamer he mentioned as coming in to 
Syracuse brought the sailing orders. 

Still Oriana went to her cabin that night 
feeling not half so lonely. It was something 
to be in the same quarter of the globe, sailing 
on the same waters, as George. 

" We shall be safe at anchor to-morrow 
morning, Mrs. Simcox," she said, cheerfully. 

" Ah, Miss St. Clare ! many is the ship 
wrecked within sight of port.'' 
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*' Well, let us hope the Safety will prove the 
exception,'' 

"I hope she may." But the good woman 
spoke as if sure she would not. 

All was life and animation as Oriana went on 
deck the next morning. Will Savage came up, 
touching his hat — 

"No Albatross at anchor, miss; only the 
Tortoise, the old guard-ship." 

It was scarcely disappointment, the hope had 
been so very slight. 

The crew were in good spirits at the thought 
of a run on shore ; and a wit on the forecastle 
kept up a roar of laughter by poking fun at 
the captain's pet phrase — 

"Now then, Bill, heave ahead, *as the 
saying is.'" 

The unconscious Simcox, standing close by, 
made matters very bad by calling out just then, 
quite innocently — 

" That's right, men, ' a long pull and a strong 
pull,' as the saying is I" 

As the barque neared the island, the sails 
were furled one after the other, merchant-ship 
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fashion, and the anchor was dropped in the deep 
clear water acme distance oflF shore. 

"And this is Ascension. What a desolate 
spot 1 " thought Oriana. 

Desolate indeed ; and, turning away from the 
barren island, where neither bush nor tree 
showed itself to gladden the eyes of the 
voyagers, she watched a man-of-war's boat 
making its way on board from Her Majesty's 
ship Tortoise. 





CHAP. XV. — THE ISLAND OF CINDERS. 

TT was an unexpected plea- 
sure to the lieutenant of 
f the Tortoise to find on 
board the clumay -looking 
' merchant ve^el a passenger, 
young and beautiful , and after arrangementa 
had been made with Captain Simcox for landing 
the Government stores, he begged to place his 
services at her disposal. 

Oriana's anxiety, of course, was to find out 
the whereabouts of the Albatross, but the ofl&cer 
only knew that she was somewhere on the 
Coast — did not think she was expected at 
Ascension. 

" But there's a sailor on board belonging to 
her." 

" If so, I expect he will be ordered to remain 
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in your vessel until he can join the flag-ship at 
the Cape/' 

This was good news. The solitary girl was 
glad to have Will in the ship; the way in 
which he was beffinnino^ to devote himself to 
her was a sort of link to the Albatross and to 
George; but it was the only good news she 
heard. There were no letters. 

When the lieutenant left the ship, Captain 
Simcox came up, his face hot and beaming. 

''Now, Miss St. Clare, I want to have the 
honour and happiness of escorting you on 
shore." 

" Oh, thank you, it is just what I should like." 

Oriana was soon ready and at the gangway. 

"TU hand you down," said the captain. 
" Are you all ready in the boat ? Stop a bit ; 
there's my wife wants me. What is it, Kezia?" 

" Wouldn't it be better, in case of accidents," 
said Kezia, " if the young lady were to leave a 
memorandum behind, saying to which of her 
friends she would like to leave her watch 
and such like things. It's always dangerous 
landing." 
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" That is really too bad of my wife," said the 
captain, as he arranged Oriana comfortably in 
the stern-sheets. " She gets worse and worse." 

As the boat neared the shore, Mrs. Simcox s 
warning did not seem so ill-timed. There was 
only one landing-place, with rather steep steps, 
and up these steps the sea washed, each wave 
covering them as it broke. 

The men rested on their oars, Oriana wonder- 
ing much how the landing was to be effected. 

'*We must wait for a lull, sir," said Will 
Savage, who had volunteered his services as 
stroke. " I have landed here scores of times." 

Three heavy seas broke in succession. " Now 
is your time, sir," cried Will, after the third. 
*' And mind you back hard, men, as soon as we 
are landed." 

The boat was pulled close in. The captain 
sprang on the foam-covered steps, and Will, only 
just in time, followed with Oriana, pursued up 
the landing-place by another wave. 

Gaining the top in safety, they looked back. 
The boat was in a dangerous position — the 
receding wave having carried it violently down 
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before the men had been able to back out — ^and 
the oars on one side were all broken. At length 
she got clear of the surf, and the captain 
breathed again. 

" I begin to doubt," said he, looking round, 
"whether it was worth risking so much to 
gain so little." 

Oriana thought so too, as she walked by 
Captain Simcox s side, with Will, as her 
faithful guard, bringing up the rear. 

A few oflSicers' houses, barracks for the 
marines, a hospital, naval storehouses, and one 
or two poor shops or stores — these were the 
principal objects to be seen, as the party from 
the Safety wandered over the volcanic island. 

The sailor managed to get a pony for Oriana, 
and, under his guidance, the lions of Ascension 
were visited. It was pleasant to find in one 
part a beautiful sandy beach, and still more 
pleasant, after the confinement on board ship, 
to put the pony into a canter. 

" This," said Will, " is where the big turtles 
come ashore on the moonlight nights to lay 
their eggs. I have turned a dozen of them in 
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one night. We get quite tired of turtle at 
Ascension, miss ; I don't know why they make 
such a fuss about it in London, for when they 
serve us out turtle here, and the cook boils 
it in the coppers, it is not half so good as 
fresh beef/' 

"I should like to touch a blade of grass 
before we go on board," said Oriana. 

An attempt was made to ascend the " Green 
Mountain,^' but it grew dusk before they were 
half way up, and the pony's head was turned 
homewards. 

Will Savage, who said he was dying with 
thirst, had noticed a tiny spring — the only one 
— which trickled out by the side of the path. 
Stooping down now in the gloom, when they 
again reached the place, he found a broken 
bottle, which he filled with the water, and 
lifted- to his mouth — only to throw it down 
the next moment, with an exclamation of 
horror. 

**The bottle was full of big cockroaches, 
which began to crawl out all over my face." 

On reaching the landing-place, it was a 
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relief to the tired party to find the boat 
waiting, and the sea smooth. On pulling off 
to the ship, the moon had risen, and her beams 
clothed the barren and rugged isle with a 
beauty which in the glaring light of sunshine 
it never could possess. 

So ended Oriana's cruise on shore. 

In another week the good ship Safety got 
under weigh for the Cape, considerably lighter 
in the water from the cargo she had landed, and 
with her decks lumbered with several fine turtle, 
as presents for the authorities at the Colony. 

There were two ways of making the passage, 
the south-east trade being dead in their teeth — 
either to stand across to the south-west in one 
long tack, until, by going about, the ship would 
fetch the Cape ; or to steer at once for the 
African coast, and then, keeping tolerably close 
in shore, take advantage of the sea breeze, which 
would be a fair wind for a vessel steering south. 

Captain Simcox chose the latter course. 

** I think the captain is right," said Savage, 
"although it will be hot work when we get 
near the Coast." 
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Oriana, too, thought the captain was right ; 
for was there not just a chance that they might 
fall in with the Albatross ? At all events, 
George would know that she was gone to the 
Cape, for she had left a letter behind at 
Ascension, and sooner or later his ship must 
touch at the island. 

Eleven days of clear, bright weather, and at 
dawn on the twelfth the pleasant "trade" died 
away. The air became hot and oppressive, the 
water lost its beautiful blue, the sun was 
obscured in the mist. Pointing to a low bank 
on the eastern horizon, the captain said — 

"There is the west coast of Africa, Miss St. 
Clare.'' 

•* And here comes a tornado, as sure as I am 
an old Coast cruiser," added the man-of-war's 
man. 




CHAP. XVI. — ^THE TORNADO AND THE FELUCCA. 




loriLL SAVAGE was right in 
* his prediction. A small 
cloud, which had been gather- 
ing unnoticed in the south- 
eastern horizon, spread out like a storm-fiend 
stretching his dark wings, until a clearly defined 
and still advancing arch of cloud shut out 
half the horizon. 

From the arch the lightnings glimmered 
faint, and the thunder muttered low, in prelude 
of the grand elemental crash which in another 
minute was to follow. Then with a rush and 
a howl the tornado fell upon the ship. 

The top-gallant sails had been already taken 
in ; foresail and mainsail were hauled up ; the 
topsails alone remained set. 

" Lower away the topsails. Let fly every- 
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thing!" shouted the captain, as the Safety, 
light and high out of the water, heeled over to 
the tornado almost on her beam-ends. 

Will Savage caught Oriana as she was 
falling over to leeward, and clung with her to 
the weather rigging. "Hold on. Miss St. 
Clare,'* he cried ; " our only hope is that the 
masts may go.'' 

The words were unheard amidst the roar of 
the tempest ; and the girl, with blanched face, 
but calm and self-possessed, prayed to Heaven 
for support in the hour of death, which she 
believed had now come. 

The next moment the fore and main top- 
masts fell with a crash. The ship righted. 

*'We are safe for the present, thank God," 
said Will ; ** and now let me take you below. 
I must help to clear that wreck." 

The idea of being in the cabin alone, or with 
the captain's wife as her companion, did not 
suit Oriana ; it was far better to face whatever 
danger there might be on deck. So Will, 
after sheltering her as well as he could from 
the torrents of rain which now began to fall, 
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set to work with the crew to cut away the 
tangled cordage which still held the topmast 
dragging alongside. 

Three men, who had been aloft when the 
tornado struck the Safety, had perished irre- 
coverably when the masts fell. A flash of 
lightning had shown their upturned faces, 
floating rapidly astern in the seething waters ; 
but no seamanship could save the poor fellows — 
no human power stay the ship's wild course, as 
she rushed madly on before the wind. 

Once clear of the broken topmasts there was 
no immediate danger. These tropical storms 
are as short as they are violent, and when two 
hours had gone by, the wind was sensibly 
lulling, the sky clearing. 

Poor Captain Simcox, deeply grieved at the 
loss of the men, came aft to talk to his 
passenger, all his jollity gone ; and as he spoke 
of the hopelessness of their fate, the tears stood 
in the good old sailor's eyes. 

*' I begin to think my wife was about right. 
She said from the beginning this would be a 
bad voyage ; and even when we were leaving 
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Ascension, declared she should never live to see 
the end of it." 

"A sail right ahead I" shouted the mate 
from the forecastle. 

Oriana s heart gave a bound. " Could it be 
the Albatross V 

No, it was no cruiser. As the clouds lifted, 
and the horizon cleared, she saw a long, low, 
black hull, with two short masts leaning 
forward, and large lateen sails, such as are 
seen in pictures of ships sailing the Eastern 
seas. 

" A felucca ! " cried Will, who was by her 
side; "a wicked-looking craft too. See how 
her decks are crowded with men." 

" Is she a slaver?" 

" Yes, she is a slaver," gravely answered the 
man-of-war's man. He dared not look up as he 
spoke, lest the girl should read in his face — 
" and a pirate as well." 

The strange sail now altered course, and bore 
down directly on the crippled ship. Will 
Savage, leaving Oriana for a moment, held a 
hurried consultation with the captain. 
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" Have you no guns on board, or arms of any 
kind?'' 

Captain Simcox pointed bitterly to an old 
iron honey-combed gun used for signals. 

" That is all we have, and not a shot in the 
ship. Besides, with our crew, thirteen all told 
now, what could we do against those ruflBans V 

It was too true. Will, as he looked at the 
felucca, felt that she must carry at lea^t fifty men. 

" We have two women on board,*' said the 
captain, taking the sailor into his deck-cabin, 
" and here is a brace of pistols ; you take one, 
and I the other." 

Will Savage had just rejoined Oriana, when 
the flash of a gun from the felucca, followed by 
a pecuUar half-whistling, half-screaming sound, 
made the girl start. 

** A shotted gun 1 the scoundrels !" exclaimed 
Will. "Better hoist the colours, sir; those 
fellows are shy of the English flag." 

The red flag of England the next minute 
waved at the peak. No second shot came 
from the pirate, and she edged a little away 
from the barque. 
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Oriana, aware now of the character of the 
strange sail, eagerly watched — "were they 
really going to be delivered from their great 
peril ?" — but her heart sank, and a wail of 
misery came from her lips, as the felucca's 
bows once more turned towards the Safety. 

All hope died from that moment. Another 
gun, and the shot crashed through the ship's 
side, sending the white splinters flying over the 
deck. 

" She is going to board," said Will, as two 
boats full of men shot out from the other side 
of the pirate. " Come below with me. Miss St. 
Clare." 

Casting a pitying, sorrowful glance at the 
poor girl, the sailor put his arms round her, 
tenderly as a father would, and led her to the 
companion ladder. 

The captain's wife, looking wild and fright- 
ened, came up the steps as Will was about to 
descend. He helped her on deck. 

" Where is my husband ? Take me to him." 

As she spoke, a third shot passed through 
the bulwarks, struck the poor wife with a dull 
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thud full upon the chest, and in that blow her 
tears and troubles were at last ended. 

Oriana, who was going down the ladder, her 
face turned the other way, was spared the 
horror of witnessing Mrs. Simcox's death ; but 
Will saw the poor woman's faU, and how the 
captain, kneeling on the deck, bent in deep 
grief over his dead wife. 

The third shot was the last. The two boats 
were now alongside, and some thirty well-armed 
ruffians, of every shade and nation— fair Saxon, 
swarthy Spaniard, and jet black African — 
diflfering in aU things but one, the brand of 
villain stamped on every brow — sprang upon 
the deck. 

The crew rushed down the hatchway. as the 
boats touched the ship's side, and were thus 
saved from the first fury of the boarders, who 
fired their pistols recklessly and aimlessly as 
they gained the deck. 

Two forms only the pirates saw. One, a 
woman beyond the reach of their cruelty, from 
whose side a crimson stream had welled out ; 
and bending over the disfigured body, a man 
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too absorbed in grief even to notice the 
presence of her murderers. 

The leader of the boarding party seized 
Captain Simcox, giving him a cut with his 
sword in sheer wantonness, and, with the help 
of two of his men, bound him to the mizen- 
mast, straining the ropes taut, regardless of the 
pain inflicted upon the unresisting prisoner. 

The rest of the band meanwhile had gone 
forward, and, firing their pistols down the open 
hatchway, compelled the crew to come on deck, 
where they were at once roughly seized and 
bound. 

Then, in detached parties, the pirates roamed 
over the ship in search of plunder. 
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CHAP. XVn. — THE DEFENCE OF THE CABIN. 

-1.^1 WE"EN "Will Savage 
^^j// carried his charge 

' telow, it was with 
the intention of aeek- 
{ ing some hiding-place, 
I where, screened by 
the cargo, she might 
^^^^■iw 11^ I remain until the plun- 

derers, gorged with booty, left the ship. 

But the boats came alongside so quickly that 
the sailor had no time to carry out this plan. 
Barely had he gained the cabin, and secured 
the door, when, by the trampling of feet over- 
head, and the irregular pistol-firing, he knew 
that the enemy were already on board. 

To barricade the cabin door was the first 
thought, after laying Oriana down in the 
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sleeping-berth, as the safest place from random 
shots. Will looked round for means. A chest 
of drawers would have been invaluable, but 
unluckily there was no movable furniture of 
any kind in the cabin. 

"There are my boxes behind that curtain," 
said Oriana, watching her protector's disap- 
pointed look. 

" Just the things we want,'' and the sailor 
pulled out three large boxes, dragged them to 
the door, and piled them one over the other. 
Oriana would have helped, but he made her 
keep in her berth. 

"There is no knowing," he said, '*how soon 
the villains may be sending their pistol-balls 
about the cabin. What a lucky thing that the 
skylight was covered over and battened down 
during the tornado." 

How little protection this covering afforded 
was shown the next minute, for a bullet passed 
through the thin plank, and buried itself in the 
deck at Savage's feet. 

" Not bad that, for a chance shot. You sec 
I was right, miss, in telling you to keep close." 
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There was a pause after this shot, and Will 
moved away to another part of the cabin, 
thereby saving his life ; two balls immediately 
afterwards striking the spot where he had been 
standing. 

Oriana s heart gave a sudden leap, as the 
handle of the door was now tried from the 
outside. Then again there was a little quiet. 

** What are you doing now, Will ?" 

"I will tell you directly." And he set to 
work taking down the dead-lights, and opening 
the stem windows, which were unusually 
large. 

The brilliant sunshine flooded the room, and 
outside the waters tossed and sparkled in the 
light. The breeze that came in was cool and 
pleasant after the tornado ; but the brightness 
seemed a mockery to that poor girl in her 
misery, and the fresh breeze could not lift the 
hair, heavy and dank with the rain of tears. 

** Oh I why did you let in all this light ? " 
she exclaimed, covering her eyes with her 
hands. 

" I will teU you now, my dear young lady. 
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These fellows know that we are in the cabin ; 
they will soon be here." 

" But you have barricaded the door." 

" Yes ; but how long do you think that will 
stand? They can take their own time, and 
force their way in at last. Even if the door 
kept them out, the skylight could soon be 
broken open." 

" You mean, then, that there is no hope ? " 

Oriana sat upright as she asked the question, 
pale, her eyes, which the events of the last hour 
seemed to have made unnaturally large, eagerly 
fixed on the face of that tall sailor, her sole 
protector from the insults of fifty ruflBans, 
without a spark of pity in their hearts. 

Will shook his head sadly. He could not 
bring his lips to form the word " No." 

" Then God's will be done," wailed the poor 
girl, as she bowed her head. 

"God's will be done," echoed the sailor, 
reverently. Then, in a low tone, and speaking 
quickly, he went on — 

" Miss St. Clare, I have no daughter, but I 
have a young wife, not many years older than 
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you; and — and — God's mercies are greater 
than man's " 

The poor fellow seemed imable to proceed. 
Then, with a look at the open cabin window, 
he said — 

" I only mean that if my wife were here, and 
these incarnate demons had pretty nigh made 
an end of me, I should die a deal happier, 
knowing that she had a clear way of escape 
from being touched by their vile hands." 

" Ah ! I understand — and thank you.'* 

The shuddering horror that hitherto seemed 
to have crept over Oriana, left her now. It 
was not the fear of death at which she had 
quailed, but insult. Her cheek was still 
pale, but in her eye was the calm light of 
resolve. 

*' Have you no arms at all ?" she asked. 

"Only this single -barrelled pistol, which 
the captain gave me before his wife was 
kiUed." 

" Mrs. Simcox killed I How did that 
happen ? " 

WiU Savage had slipt out the words 
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unawares; but the news gave no shock to 
Oriana. Kather the woman's sudden and 
painless death was to be envied. 

A trampUng of men rushing down the cabin 
stairs. Oriana stood upright, and took her pro- 
tector's great brown hand in both her own 
little ones. 

"Thank you, Will, for all you have done. 
You are a good, brave man." 

"God bless you. Miss St. Clare. And — 
good-bye." 

The words were drowned in a volley of 
pistol-shots aimed at the cabin door ; but the 
trunks, full of wearing apparel, did their duty 
well, the balls, although piercing the wood, 
being caught in the clothes. One only found 
its way through some part of a box not well- 
filled, and dropped harmlessly on the deck. 

"As well keep safe as long as possible, and 
let the scoundrels waste their ammunition," 
said Will. He had been rather unnerved while 
talking to Oriana, but, now that the fighting 
had begun, was ready for anything. 

"The top of the dining-table .will make 
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a capital shield, if I can only move it,'' lie 
said. 

Yes, the table lifted off easily from its iron 
legs, and Will placed it upright against the 
trunks. 

Another volley ; several balls passed this time 
through door and boxes, and struck the table ; 
but not one could pierce the mahogany shield. 

Volley after volley was fired with the same 
results. Then the attacking party seemed tired, 
and only a few spattering shots came at 
intervals. 

"Are they tired out, do you think?" asked 
Oriana, with a faint gleam of hope. 

•* We have the best of it, so far," answered 
Will ; ** and if a cruiser would only show 
herself on the horizon, they might cut and 

run. But as for being tired out Ha! 

take care ! " 

Two shots fired through the skylight hatch 
put a stop to the sailor's speculations. 

"A few more shots like that, and they 
needn't trouble about forcing the door," he 
said, looking round for some means of shelter. 
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Oriana's eyes wandered with his over the 
cabin, fitted up so recently for her pleasure, 
with all the little refinements of luxury — 
the curtains of lace and silk waving in the 
gentle breeze that came through the window ; 
and the memory of the first time she had seen 
the room, and even the trivial and laughing 
discussion which took place as to the colour 
of these same curtains, came before her mind ; 
and this cabin — was it now to be the chamber 
of death ? 

"I have it," exclaimed Will, pulling out 
mattresses and bedding from the sleeping- 
berth. 

There were laths or battens fastened to the 
deck overhead, originally intended for holding 
charts or quadrants. On these narrow shelves 
Savage contrived to place the bedding, filling 
up any little space with blankets, pillows — 
anything soft. 

** Now then, fire away as much as you like ; 
no bullet in your rascally pouches will get 
through that ;*' and Will looked up, quite 
proud of his new device. 
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He was right. Many more shots were fired, 
but not one could pass through the soft yielding 
substance of the bedding. 

But all these contrivances, if no help came, 
what good were they ? They only lengthened 
out life a little longer. Had it not been better 
to fall by the first bullet ? 

These were the poor girFs thoughts ; and as 
time went on, and, notwithstanding Willis brave 
resistance, no help drew near, her heart sank, 
and she gave a despairing cry — " Oh, George, 
George I I shall never see you more ! " 

The pirates had discovered that their firing 
did no execution ; and now, instead of pistol- 
shots, a furious storm of blows from the butt- 
ends of muskets fell on the cabin door. 

The weak plank began to give way, the door 
shook and rattled, the uppermost box fell down. 

Will managed to lift the trunk again ; and 
placing his shoulders against the boxes, he bent 
back with all his might. He felt the struggle 
was coming to an end ; a few more minutes, 
and all would be over. 

" Miss St. Clare," he called, in warning. 
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But in the noise Oriana heard him not. He 
looked at her — she was kneeling by the cabin 
windows in prayer, her eyes lifted up, the tears 
rolling down her 'cheeks. 

" God help her,'* said the sailor. " I can 
hold on no longer." 

The door burst open with a crash, sending 
Will staggering to his knees; the slight 
barricade fell upon the deck, and a crowd of 
infuriated men blocked up the doorway, hin- 
dering each other in their struggles to enter. 

The English sailor was on his feet in a 
moment. Springing to the door, he struck 
down the first man with a well-directed blow 
between the eyes. A second was about to meet 
the same fate, when a scream from Oriana made 
him turn round. 

Unheard amidst the noise of the attack, 
another party had been working away at the 
skylight hatch, until they succeeded in forcing 
it open. Dragging away the screen of bedding 
underneath, it was easy enough to spring down. 
One swarthy ruffian was already in the cabin, 
and had seized the girl by the arms. 
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It was the man's last act iu this world. The 
ball from Savage's pistol crashed through his 
forehead. He fell dead. 

Oriana, freed from the vile grasp, turned 
round — she saw her deliverer struck down and 
surrounded. 

"Lord, save me I" the girl cried, as she 
sprang through the cabin window, and sank 
unconscious in the deep waters. 




CHAP. XVIIT. — THE ALBATROSS ON THE TRACK. 




YT was George Falkland's 

morning watch, as the look- 

^ out man on the forecastle 

-^"^ of the Albatross reported — 

"Land ahead t" 

" Ascension at last," said 
Murray, looking through his ■ 
"There is no mistaking that peak for ■ 
anything but the Green Mountain. Now then, 
Falkland, bear a hand to get the deck holy- 
stoned ; we shall be at anchor by ten o'clock." 
It was pleasant enough paddling on deck 
barefooted, with trousers tucked up to the 
knees, while the men slashed buckets full of cool 
sea- water aliout. 

But holystoning is noisy work ; worse than 
usual it seemed this morning, as the men, when 
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the decks were thoroughly wet and well 
sanded, knelt down, pushing the stones heavily 
backwards and forwards with their hands. 

Soon a few of the sailors struck up a rough 
kind of chant, with doggerel words, handed 
down probably from the days of Benbow — 

" Old Father Cole 

Comes o'er sea and land, 
All the way from Palestine, 
With holystones and sand. 

" Holystoned his father ; 
Holystoned his mother ; 
Holystoned his sister ; 
Holystoned his brother. 

" And not content with that, 
!N'ot content with that, 
Holystoned the servant-maid. 
And dumb-scraped the cat." 

The cabin bell rang furiously. 

" The captain wants the ofl&cer of the watch, 
sir," said the sentry, coming on deck. 

Murray went below, and returning, called 
out, " Knock off holystoning, men, and swab 
the decks up quietly." Turning to Falkland, 
he continued, "I can't make out Captain 
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Sullivan this morning. He is furious at the 
noise, although I told him it was the regular 
day for holystoning." 

'*He has not been the same man since we 
left the Mediterranean," said George. 

" Well, I hope he is not in for an attack of 
yellow fever," replied Murray ; '*he was always 
very excitable. Now go aloft and have a look 
round." 

The midshipman went to the mast-head. 
One sail only was in sight — a barque, nearly 
hull down, standing to the eastward, apparently 
having just left Ascensiout George looked at 
her through his glass without much interest. 
How different would he have felt, had he known 
that the clumsily-cut sails of that merchant- 
man were carrying the being he loved most to 
danger, insult, or death ! 
. But Oriana, in his thoughts, was safe at the 
Northumbrian Kectory; and his only present 
regret was, that he had been unable to send 
word home of the corvette's orders for the 
West Coast, in time for a return letter to be 
waiting at Ascension. 
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So when the Albatross anchored, and a 
boat from the guard-ship came alongside, there 
was no disappointment at not seeing in the 
stern-sheets those fat canvas bags, full of letters, 
which are the delight of all seamen on foreign 
stations. 

Captain Sullivan, looking pale, but in 
manner not different than usual, came on deck 
to talk to the officer — the same lieutenant who 
had boarded the Safety. 

**No news, and no letters, then ?'' said the 
captain, after a brief conversation. 

" No, sir, except this for one of your mid- 
shipmen, Mr. Falkland." 

George started at hearing his own name, 
came forward, and took the letter. His utter 
surprise at the news that letter brought may 
be imagined. 

"Oriana — in a merchant vessel — agoing to 
the Cape — and had been here, at Ascension I " 

'* Can you tell me," he asked the boarding 
officer, '* when the Safety sailed ?" 

"This morning at daylight. You must 
almost have seen her outside, I should think." 
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" Is she barque-rigged V 

'*Yes, and a regular old tub; but safe 
enough, I dare say." 

Then it was really the Safety that George 
had seen ; and if the voyage from the Medi- 
terranean had been a little quicker — even if they 
had arrived only one day earlier — he would have 
been in time. 

It was horribly* vexing to miss Oriana by this 
one day ; but then she was on the same station, 
and the Albatross might be ordered to the Cape. 
There was comfort in that thought. 

The officer, who had been much smitten with 
the lovely passenger in the Safety, began to 
sound Miss St. Clare's praises — the most beau- 
tiful girl he had ever seen ! 

"Just like his impudence," murmured George, 
turning his back. "What has he got to do 
with Miss St. Clare's beauty ? " 

"Cool fellow, that midshipman," thought 
the lieutenant. " I should like to have him in 
the Tortoise for a little; I would soon make him 
mend his manners." 

As he happened to be first lieutenant, it is 
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probable he would have done so. And it must 
be confessed that he had not been treated well 
by George, who gained all the information he 
wanted, and then gave him the cold shoulder. 

Three days at Ascension were enough for 
the Albatross. Provisions, water, and turtle 
were taken in ; officers and men had a run on 
shore; and on the fourth evening, when the 
cruiser got under weigh, the men ran round 
with the capstan as merrily as if they were 
homeward bound. 

** How is her head, quartermaster ?'* asked 
Oldham, that evening after quarters, as the ship 
bent over close-hauled to the stiff south-east 
trade. 

" East and by north, sir." 

"That will do. In seven or eight days, 
Murray, if this breeze holds, we shall be on our 
cruising-ground off the Congo. Lots of slavers 
there.'' 

And Oldham rubbed his hands ; a fortunate 
brush with a big slaver might give him his 
promotion. Then he walked forward. 

Now, on the forecastle, George Falkland and 
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young Constantine were enjoying themselves 
looking over the bows, and, like their seniors 
on the quarter-deck, talking of the prizes they 
intended to catch. 

"How the old hooker slashes along/' said 
Constantine ; "I should like to see the slaver 
that would beat us with a breeze like this." 

" I suppose we are doing eleven knots," said 
George. "Look at those royals; we cannot 
carry them much longer, the masts are bending 
like whips." 

The younger midshipman made no answer ; 
and George, looking round, saw him busily 
engaged in lighting a cigar. 

" I say, you will get into a scrape ; you 
know the first lieutenant's orders against mid- 
shipmen smoking." 

"Oh, bother the first lieutenant! Besides, 
he is gone below long ago. This is such a 
jolly cigar — ^have one ?" 

" Well, young gentlemen, thinking of your 
prize money?" said a well-known voipe close 
behind. 

Constantine started. What ill luck had 
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brought Mr. Oldham forward just then ? That 
wretched cigar ; what could he do with it ? 

It would have been easy enough to drop the 
thing overboard, but the first lieutenant, as he 
made the remark, leaned over the side, and 
would have seen the fall. 

There was only one thing to be done, and 
the midshipman did it. He put the lighted 
cigar into his pocket, keeping it still in his 
hand. 

" Yes, sir ; we were just saying the Albatross 
would come up hand -over -hand with any 
slaver." And Constantine tried to smile ami- 
ably, but failed — ^for the cigar was just beginning 
to burn him. 

Now the first lieutenant, although he would 
occasionally chat with a youngster, was not the 
man to forget the requirements of naval dis- 
cipline. 

"Mr. Constantine, don't you know better 
than to stand there speaking to me with your 
hands in your pockets. Take them out, sir." 

Constantine withdrew the offending hand, 
and Oldham, his wrath appeased, went on 
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talking mildly about the Coast and the slave 
trade generally. 

" Oh, will he nefver leave oflF and go away V^ 
groaned the unlucky youngster to himself. 

He almost groaned aloud. The cigar soon 
burnt through the lining of the pocket ; he was 
enduring tortures, and began twisting his \^g 
about all sorts of ways, in the vain attempt 
to find some place on it that would not 
burn. 

"What is the matter with you, Mr. Con- 
stantine \ Have you got St. Vitus' dance that 
you fidget about in that manner V^ 

" Me, sir \ No, sir." And again the mid- 
shipman " grinned horribly a ghastly smile." 

" Strong smell of burning somewhere," said 
the first lieutenant, sniffing. 

"Watch — in royals," Murray sung out just 
at this crisis. 

Oldham moved off, and Constantine, tearing 
the cigar out of his pocket, threw it overboard. 
" I couldn't have held on a moment longer," he 
cried, dancing with pain. 

" You don't mean to say that you had the 
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liglited cigar in your pocket all this time!" 
said Falkland. 

"Yes, I do; and. I believe it has burnt a 
great hole in me. I used to think that Spartan 
boy, who stole a fox and hid it under his 
jacket, a young humbug, but I begin to respect 
him now." 

" Mr. Constantine, go aloft and help to furl 
that fore royal." 

It was Mr. Murray's voice from the quarter- 
deck. 

" I say, Falkland, what shall I do ? I can't 
go up the rigging, you know." 

" I will see after the royals. You go below 
and show your leg to Fanshawe." 

When George came down from aloft he told 
the story, to the great amusement of Murray. 
" It will be a lesson for him all his life," said 
the lieutenant. 

And so it was — a lesson humt in. 





CHAP. XIX. — YELLOW FEVER OS BOARD. 

' JTIHE fast-sailing cruiser 
* made a good passage to 
the West Coast, following 
pretty nearly in the track of 
the Safety, but doing in 
nine days what it took the 
barque twelve to get over. 

lliere was no occi^ion to wake up the men 
at the mast-head with the hail — " A good look- 
out there 1" In fact, everybody was on the 
look-out, and continually straining their eyes 
all over the horizon. Murray, who was an old 
Coast hand, laughed. 

" Just like I used to be when we first came 
on the station in the old Planet — fancying 
every vessel we sighted must be a slaver or a 
pirate." 
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* 

The wardroom oflScers were at dinner, and 
they were very hot. There was nothing cool 
in the ship. The skylight had been taken off, 
and the last breath of the sea breeze, as it came 
down the open hatchway, was warm ; so was 
the claret on the table, although it had been 
towing overboard ; and so were the little black 
boys (once slaves) who had been taken on 
board at Sierra Leone as servants, and who 
were now standing behind their masters, with 
strict orders " not to smeU." 

"This weather does not suit Captain Sul- 
livan,'' said the surgeon. "He got a little 
better at Ascension, and 1 am only sorry he 
would not be persuaded to stay there in 
hospital." 

" Is he seriously ill, doctor ?" 

" Yes, he has a regular attack of fever, and 
has been lying in his berth all day." 

This was bad news; the captain, although 
hot-tempered, was a general favourite. A fit 
of silence fell on the party in the wardroom, 
which was broken by a cry from the mast- 
head — 
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'' Sail on the port bow 1" 

The wardroom soon cleared, dinner was left 
on the table, and the officers, full of excitement, 
ran on deck, spy-glass in hand. 

Murray went aloft, and after examining the 
strange sail carefully, joined the first lieutenant 
on the quarter-deck. 

" Well, Murray, what is she V 

" I can't quite make her out, it is so hazy. 
If we were still in the Mediterranean, I should 
say she was a felucca ; but that is an unusual 
rig in these latitudes." 

" We shall soon know ; the mist is clearing 
up. I wish we had a little more wind, though." 
The sea breeze had now quite died away, the 
fore and main courses had been hauled up, and 
the topsails were flapping against the masts. 

" No chance of a breeze now until the land 
wind sets in, which won't be for some time. 
But see how the mist is lifting." 

In another minute the horizon was clear. 

" There she is, not more than four miles oflf. 
A splendid felucca ; armed too, and full of men. 
Look at those enormous sails. They are 
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catching some light airs, and the vessel is 
moving ahead, although we have lost all 
steerage- way,'* said the first lieutenant. 

" I say, doctor," he continued ; "do you 
think I might make a report to the captain ? " 

" Decidedly not. He is quite too ill." 

"Then I must act on my own responsibility, 
and we will have a little talk with our friend 
there. Hoist the colours, signalman." 

The foremost bow gun was fired at the same 
time. Scarcely had the report died away, when 
an answering puff of white smoke came from 
the stranger, and a flag fluttered up to the peak 
of her aftermost lateen saiL 

" Cheeky, that I She could not do more if 
she were a man-of-war. The Spanish flag, as 
far as I can make out; don't you think so, 
Murray?" 

" Yes, there is no doubt as to that, and no 
doubt either as to the nature of the craft." 

The consultation was stopped by a grim and 
ghastly visage appearing above the cabin 
ladder. It was the captain's face — so changed, 
so yellow, that, for the moment, Murray scarce 
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recognised it. Then, calling the surgeon, he 
ran to give assistance. 

The report of the gun had startled the 
fevered man ; and now, having made his way 
on deck, he stood, holding on by the brass railing 
of the cabin hatchway, and resisting all en- 
treaties to go below. 

" If we carry him down against his will, it 
may bring oTI terrible acci of fever." .aid 
the surgeon. 

So blankets and pillows were brought up, 
and a sort of couch made on the deck abaft, 
where the unfortunate captain rested, a bright 
spot of fever gradually flushing in his cheeks. 

The surgeon stood close by, fearing that in 
any sudden fit of delirium his patient might 
rush away; and the sailors, when any duty 
called them aft, walked almost on tiptoe, 
hauling the ropes about lightly, and speaking 
in whispers. Evidently they thought, as a 
matter of course, that he would die. 

** Odd that the fever should have took him 
first, isn't it, Jim ?" said an old quartermaster 
to his friend, the captain of the main-top. 
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" Well, I don't know. I suppose a captain s 
got to die as well as us forecastle men, hasn't 
he ?" and Jim, taking oflF his hat to scratch his 
head, remembered he had a half-used quid 
stowed away in the crown. Restoring the 
tobacco to his mouth with great satisfaction, 
he felt himself more than a match for his 
friend. 

" I don't say but what he has ; but if you 
had served as long on the West Coast as I 
have, you'd have known that Yellow Jack 
always breaks out first right amidships, among 
the marines' messes." 

"Why is that. Bill?" 

'* I don't quite know; but I heard our doctor 
say once that the main-hold was the * centre of 
affection.' Well, after the marines the mid- 
shipmen take it, because, you see, their berth 
is close by ; then the fever works itself regularly 
aft through the wardroom, until at last it 
' fetches ' the cabin." 

" I daresay you are right. Bill ; the heavy 
swells always come last at sea. When I was 
coxswain of the pinnace, I always used to go in 
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the boat first, to see all right before the officer 
came down/* 

"They don't manage these things so well 
on shore, though/' opined the quartermaster. 
** When I was in London, once I went to St, 
Paul's, and there came in a lot of little boys, 
with their white shirts hanging out, and astern 
of them the parson. Well, the commanding 
officer of the whole batch, instead of bringing 
up the rear, marched in front, with gold lace 
on him, broad enough for an admiral, and a big 
golden spectre in his hands ; and when he come 
to the boxes where they was to sit, he stopped, 
and never took his eye off them until he saw 
them all in their proper places." 

The boatswain's mate's pipe now put a stop 
to the yarn. " Away there, pinnace-men, first 
and second cutters ; man and arm your boats." 

A joyful pipe that ; and in a quarter of an 
hour the three boats were in the water, ready 
for service. 

The light air which had long ago deserted 
the Albatross at length left the felucca. Both 
vessels were becalmed. 

M 
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"You must take command of the boats, 
Murray/' said Oldham ; " I cannot leave the 
ship while the captain is sick. It s hard lines 
on me, for the capture of that big felucca might 
give me a step/' 

"Yes, either promotion or death," answered 
Murray. 

And as the oflScers looked at the slaver, they 
felt that the chances of success in a boat attack 
in broad daylight were at least doubtful. 

" Two ports of a side and a long gun amid- 
ships; and there go the boarding-nettings up 
to the yard-arm; You will have hot work, 
Murray. But it must be done ; if the breeze 
gets up again, she will laugh at us." 

"Yes, and the sooner we start the better. 
I suppose it is of no use my speaking to the 
captain before shoving oflf?" 

The two lieutenants walked aft. " Good-bye, 
sir," said Murray, touching his cap. 

It was indeed a farewell, for, as he spoke, 
the terrible "black vomit" came on, and poor 
Captain Sullivan was carried below. 

" No hope after that," said the first lieutenant, 
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sadly. " But you must shove off at once; look 
at those cats'-paws comiDg over the water ; this 
calm won't last long." 

The young lieutenant took his place in the 
pinnace, the oars of the three boats dropped in 
the water, and the gallant body of men started 
on their desperate service, their messmates on 
board leaning over the side, and waving their 
hats, but not liking to cheer while the captain 
was dying. 




CHAP. XX. — THE BOAT ATTACK. 



fYT waa a gallant expedition 
' l^at left the Albatross, and 
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rowed swiftly over the smooth 
water towards the felucca, 
which, black and silent, 
awaited their coming. 

The pinnace had a twelve-pounder carronade 
peeping over her bows, and waa manned by 
sixteen seamen, besides half-a-dozen marines 
in the stem-sheets. Each of the smaller boats 
carried twelve blue jackets and four marines — 
Gray, the old mate, commanding the first 
cutter, and Falkland the second. 

" Pull easy, men," said the lieutenant, after 
a while, " and load your muskets." 

The pinnace's gun was loaded at the same 
time, and during the alight rest the boats 
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dropped closer together. "You seem to like 
this sort of work, Falkland/' Murray remarked, 
watching the midshipman's excited look. 

" Just what I have always been longing for — 
a real cutting-out expedition. Do you think 
she is a pirate, sir ?" 

" Fitted out as a slaver, but doing duty as 
a pirate whenever she can find an opportunity. 
Heaven help the unfortunate merchant ship 
that falls into her clutches !" 

Little did George dream what deep reason he 
had to say " Amen " to this prayer. 

The boats now pulled steadily towards the 
enemy, in line abreast, the pinnace in the 
middle. "Almost within gun-shot, I should 
think," said George to his coxswain. 

" Quite, sir," answered the sailor, laughing ; 
for at that moment a round shot from the 
felucca's long gun came ricochetting over the 
water, until it made its final plimge close to 
the cutter, sending a shower of spray into the 
boat. 

"There goes the black flag, sir," said the 
man ; and George, wiping the spray from his 
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face, saw the Spanish flag lowered, and a black 
ensign hoisted in its room. 

As the horrid emblem of piracy was seen, a 
loud hurrah burst from the boats' crews, and 
they bent to their oars with double vigour. 

The pinnace tried a shot from her carronade, 
but it dropped into the water half-way. 

" We don't seem to be gaining on her," said 
George, "although the men are giving way 
well enough. What can be the reason ?" 

Indeed the long pull was beginning to tell 
upon the boats' crews, and the perspiration 
poured from their faces, as, stripped to flannels 
and trousers, they worked at the oars. 

"That's your sort, my boys; we shall soon 
be alongside," shouted the coxswain. 

But the sailor was wrong. A light breeze 
had gradually sprung up, the lateen sails of the 
chase had filled, and already the felucca was 
gliding away from her pursuers faster than any 
boat could follow. 

It was a bitter disappointment ; and Greorge 
felt very savage, as, in obedience to the lieuten- 
ant's orders, he made his men lie on their useless 
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oars. There was no helping a laugh, though, 
as one of the boat s crew, after a long look at 
the felucca, exclaimed, " Ah ! there goes all my 
blessed prize money !" 

The pinnace was close alongside the cutter 
now, and Murray whispered, "Poor Captain 
SulHvan is gone." 

Turning round to look at the Albatross, 
Falkland saw the colours half-mast, and knew 
that their good, kind-hearted, hasty-tempered 
captain had indeed fallen a victim to the 
pestilential breath of African fever. 

The breeze had just reached the cruiser, 
filling the royals and top-gallant sails, but 
barely giving the vessel head-way. In a 
quarter of an hour, as the wind fi-eshened, she 
would come up with the boats, and it seemed 
as well to let the tired crews rest until then. 

So thought Murray, but another glance at 
the enemy showed that she had suddenly 
tacked, and instead of running away, was now 
bearing down with full sail right upon the 
boats. 

" By Jove ! she is going to run us down ! " 
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Murray cried out. "Give way, men; keep 
your boats moving/' 

It was a bold stroke on the part of the 
felucca. Now that she was under full command, 
with a steady land wind blowing, she might 
well succeed in running down some of the 
boats. But the same breeze which gave her 
this advantage was rapidly bringing the cruiser 
up to the scene of action. 

It would have been easy, even now, to escape 
the danger by turning tail and pulling back to 
meet the advancing Albatross; but running 
away did not suit the ideas of British sailors, 
and with bows pointed to the foe the three 
boats awaited the onset 

George looked astern. The cruiser was 
coming up under a cloud of canvas, every 
sail drawing — so close was she, that he saw 
the sponges and rammers moving in and 
out of the bow-ports, as the men loaded the 
guns. 

But the pirate was closer still. Her sharp 
bows, which cut through the water like a 
knife, throwing no shower of spray aside, 
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" We might almost as well pitch a shower of 
stones at her/' Falkland said to his coxswain. 
" Half-a-minute more and she will be on us. 
Ha I there is the Albatross speaking at last." 

A round shot hissed over their heads, and 
fell close under the enemy's bows. 

" Lie down in the boat, men; there is another 
coming." 

A second shot followed — a third. 

"Hurrah! there is a big hole in her 
fore-sail ! " 

It was the coxswain's last cheer. A grape- 
shot struck him in the chest ; his hand dropped 
the tiller, and, springing from his seat, he fell 
forward. Falkland lifted his head — one con- 
vulsive gasp, the blood gushed from his mouth, 
and the brave sailor was dead. 

The shot which had done this evil deed was 
the last fired by the enemy. The pirate 
captain, bold as he must have been to venture 
an attack upon the boats, with the English 
cruiser so near, knew well that his ship was 
no match for the Albatross, now that she was 
within range. 
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George, on looking up, after placing the dead 
sailor gently upon the thwarts, saw, instead of 
the menacing cutwater of the felucca, her stem 
windows. So very close was the vessel, that he 
could even make out moving forms inside the 
cabin. 

As he gazed at what seemed through the 
window a white face, before it vanished into 
mist as the felucca increased her distance, a 
cry came from the ship, so piteous, so despairing, 
that it made his very blood curdle. 

" What can that dreadful cry mean ?" 

*'Who can tell what deeds of horror are 
done on board a vessel like that," said Mur- 
ray, who was close alongside. "Well, the 
Albatross is coming up hand-over-hand, and 
will soon stop her villainous career, I hope. 
But you are covered with blood. Are you 
hurt?" 

"No, it is from my poor coxswain here. 
That last shot killed him." 

In another ten minutes the cruiser was with 
her boats. The first lieutenant hailed from the 
forecastle — 
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" I can't stop and pick you up now. Keep 
us in sight, and we will come back for you." 

."Ay, ay, sir," answered Murray, catching 
Oldham's words as the ship passed in full chase. 

There was nothing for the boats to do but to 
watch the pursuers and pursued. The felucca 
fired several shots from her long gun, with the 
evident intention of crippling her enemy by 
carrying away a spar, while the cruiser occa- 
sionally replied from her bow -chaser. But 
neither side seemed to be much hurt. One 
thing only was clear — the Albatross was not 
gaining a foot on the slaver. 

" It will be dark directly, and then the last 
chance will be over," said Murray. 

Falkland, in the excitement of that evening, 
had taken no thought of time. And now the 
night of the tropics, which knows no twilight, 
fell suddenly upon the scene — cruiser and pirate 
disappeared — a mist shut out the stars, and the 
only light visible was the phosphorescent 
sparkle of the water, as the boats rocked lazily 
on the surface. 

" Get a rocket ready," the lieutenant said ; 
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"we shall soon have a signal from the 
ship/' 

And shortly a stream of light shot up out of 
the darkness ahead, which was at once answered 
by a rocket from the boats. 

" Give way on board, men." 

Nothing loth, the crews rowed well. Blue 
lights were burnt every few minutes to guide 
the boats, and in half-an-hour the ojBEicers once 
more trod the deck of their own ship. 

" We made rather a mess of it,'' said Oldham, 
after hearing Murray's report. " One man 
killed, five wounded, and no prize after all." 

"Nothing to boast of, indeed," answered 
Murray; "but we did all we could, and it 
might have been worse. If you had not 
brought the ship up so quickly to the rescue, 
some of us would have gone to the bottom." 

" Yes, I believe that. And there may be a 
chance of catching the fellow yet, if he will 
only be kind enough to be in sight at daybreak. 
Poor Captain Sullivan ! " he continued ; " he died 
just after you had left the ship. I have given 
myself an acting order as commander, but I 
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wish I had gained the step in any other way — 
by taking that felucca, for instance." 

" I wish you had, indeed ; and now, good- 
night, I must get something to eat, for I am 
dead beat." 

"Steward, ask Mr. Falkland if he will 
have some supper with me,'' said Murray, as 
he entered the wardroom. 

The steward returned from delivering the 
message, with rather a grin upon his face. 

'^ Mr. Falkland is in his hammock, sir, fast 
asleep. He said something like * all right,' but 
he wouldn't wake up.'' 

" Sensible fellow. I shall follow his example." 
And in ten minutes the lieutenant's head was 
also on his pillow. 






CHAP. XXI. — "tWriL THE SEA GIVES TIP 
ITS DEAD." 

I YftALKLAND'S sleep after his 
* hard day's work wa3 dream- 
less ; and it was not nntil 
i some time after daylight 
, that the noise of the watch 
iking sail awoke him. 
Constantine was comingdown 
the ladder, so he called him. 

" What is going on ? Is the felucca in sight V 
" No, she has managed to escape somehow. 
But there is a strange sail ahead. Can't quite 
make her out — she looks like a disabled mer- 
chantman. " 

"What rig is she?" 

"Barque; and a clumsy-looking craft she 
seems. Been in a tornado, I expect." 
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The word " barque " made George spring out 
of his hammock, and begin to dress. It 
was just possible the vessel might be the 
Safety. 

Going oh deck, he saw a barque, with top- 
masts gone, standing towards the cruiser with 
what little sail she could manage to carry. 

Captain Oldham was examining the stranger 
through his glass. *' I shall want you to board 
this vessel when we are near enough, Falkland. 
Something wrong there, I think, besides the 
mischief done by a squall ; she has the English 
ensign. Union down, in her mizen-rigging. 
Get your boat ready." 

The Albatross was hove-to, the boat lowered, 
and George, more excited even than when 
starting the day before for the attack on the 
felucca, gave the word, '* Shove off." 

" Hold on in the cutter there," called out 
the captain from the gangway. "Take the 
assistant surgeon with you, Mr. Falkland. 
There may be a doctor wanted." 

Fanshawe came over the side, and took his 
place in the stem-sheets. 
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** Give way, men/' said the impatient mid- 
shipman ; and in a few minutes the boat was 
alongside the disabled barque. 

The captain, a short red-faced man, received 
the officers on deck, and, lifting his cap, began 
to speak; but George, burning with anxiety, 
interrupted. 

"One word. Excuse me. Is this ship the 
Safety?" 

"Yes.'' 

George's heart gave a bound. " Then you 
have a lady passenger on board. Where is 
she ?" and his eyes roved over the deck. 

The captain looked up at his questioner, and 
shook his head without speaking. 

"Miss St. Clare, I mean; the young lady 
going out to the Cape. Take me to her." 

" I wish I could, sir. But " 

But I What did the man mean ? Was she 
dead — his Oriana ? He made a step towards 
the cabin ladder — a vision of a fair form 
covered with a white sheet, and a pale cold 
face, with eyes closed, resting on a pillow, 
floating before his eyes. 
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The captain took him by the arm — " She is 
not there/' 

Not there ! He shook his arm free from the 
man's grasp ; he would go below and see for 
himself. His foot slipped on some slimy 
substance. He looked down — it was blood ! 

Then the startled boy noted everywhere the 
signs of some desperate struggle. The rigging 
was cut through in several places, the hatch- 
ways seemed to have been torn open, half- 
emptied cases and casks littered the deck, the 
captain's face was streaked with blood, and — 
and— what was that lying on the deck covered 
with a flag ? 

A nameless horror congealed Falkland's 
blood, but he stooped and lifted the flag 
reverently. He saw the face of a dead woman ; 
but it was not Oriana. 

He knew now what had happened. Looking 
up, his lips formed the word — 

"Pirate?" 

"Yes," answered the captain. "Yesterday 
morning — a felucca." 

"Ah! my darling!" thought Falkland, 
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''better indeed that you were lying dead in 
your cabin, as I pictured you just now, than 
that you should be in the hands of such 
villains/' 

He turned away his face, and, leaning over 
the side, the tears forced themselves into his 
eyes in very bitterness of heart. 

" Come, Falkland, don't give way; there may 
be some hope after all," said Fanshawe. " We 
have not heard the story yet." 

" No, there is no hope," said Captain Simcox, 
in a low tone, to the assistant surgeon. " But 
I will tell you the whole story." 

So, seated on the same skylight through 
which the pirate, afterwards shot by Will 
Savage, made his way into the cabin, the two 
officers listened while the captain gave his 
account of the taking of his vessel by the 
felucca. Then, for the first time, George heard 
that the brave sailor of the Albatross had been 
on board, and had ventured his life for Oriana s 
protection. 

"But after my poor wife was shot down," 
continued Captain Simcox, "and I was bound, 
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I could not see much of what was going on. 
There were several of the villains hurt before 
they made their way into the cabin, and one 
especial scoundrel who got through the sky- 
light — the very fellow who tied me up — was 
shot, for I saw his body brought on deck 
afterwards." 

"Yes, yes," said the impatient George. 
" But what happened after the cabin door was 
forced open ? What became of Miss St Clare?" 

"That is just what I do not know, sir." 

"Do not know!" 

"No. I never set eyes on the dear young 
lady after I saw her going down those cabin 
steps with the man-of-war's man." 

Falkland stared at the skipper, as if he 
thought him scarce sane. 

" I don't wonder at your surprise, sir. I was 
puzzled at the time, and have been puzzled 
ever since. The noise and the fighting stopped 
all of a sudden ; then up came the scoundrels^ 
bringing some of their hurt men, and the sailor, 
bound hand and foot. * Now for poor Miss St 
Clare,' I thought. But she never came." 
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"Did Will Savage say nothing about her ?" 
** The rascals had taken good care he should 
tell no tales. The poor fellow had a piece of 
wood stuck into his mouth as a gag, and they 
just pitched him over the side into the boat 
like a bundle of oakum. They seemed in a 
hurry to go after this; I expect they were 
afraid some cruiser might be near at hand. So 
after hacking away with their swords at the 
rigging, and at some of my poor men too, they 
left the ship with what plunder they had 
collected. " 

" And the Albatross was within a few hours' 
saill" said Falkland. 

" Well, sir, to finish my story. My men cut 
me adrift as soon as the villains were well clear 
of the ship ; and after doing what I could for 
my poor murdered wife, I went below to the 
cabin, thinking to find Miss St. Clare killed by 
some chance shot, which was the only way I 
could account for what had happened ; for you 

see, sir, as the saying is '' 

" But what did you see ? Quick ! " 

'' Why, the place was all in an uproar. The 
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stern windows were wide open, the table was 
capsized, boxes were scattered about, there was 
blood here and there on the deck, but not a 
soul in the cabin, alive or dead. I pulled back 
the curtains, thinking perhaps the robbers 
might have had the decency to lay my dead 
passenger on the bed ; but the berth was empty." 

The captain s tale was told. George asked 
no more questions, but, getting up, began to 
descend the cabin stairs. Fanshawe rose too. 

" No ; I must go alone," said George. 

And alone he went; and in the profaned, 
deserted cabin, vainly sought a solution of the 
mystery. 

Pressing his face on the pillow where her 
head used to rest, he whispered, ^*Dear one, 
I can at least avenge thee — or die." 

When Falkland went on deck again he was 
very quiet; and Murray, who had been sent 
with a party of men from the Albatross to 
repair damages, and who had heard the sad 
story from Fanshawe, was struck by the change 
in his appearance. His face was pale, and 
altogether he looked older. 
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The assistant surgeon found plenty to do in 
attending to the crew, many of whom were 
wounded. Then he turned to Captain Simcox. 
''You want my care, I think, as much as 
any one." 

''Well, I don't think I have a whole place 
on any part of my body ;" and he showed his 
wrists, where the cords had cut right through 
the flesh. " But that don't matter much ; it's 
her I am thinking of. You haven't a chaplain 
on board your ship, I suppose ?" 

^'No. But the service will be read this 
evening over our late captain and a poor fellow 
who was shot in the boats. Why not let her 
be buried at the same time ?" 

The idea was a comfort to Captain Simcox. 
Towards the close of the day, when the cruiser's 
men had finished their work and returned to 
their ship, the body was conveyed to the 
Albatross. 

The flag was lowered half-mast, the ship's 
bell tolled slowly, and standing on the upper 
deck, surrounded by oflScers and men, with 
heads uncovered, Oldham read the burial 
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service for those at sea, and the remains of the 
naval ofBeer, the seaman, and the merchant- 
captain's wife, found one common grave in the 
great deep, "until the sea shall give up its 
dead." 

"Good-bye, gentlemen, and thank you all 
for your great kindness," said Captain Simcox, 
as he stepped into the boat, and puUed back to 
his own ship. 

With a light breeze the Safety parted 
company, steering south, and the Albatross 
stood in towards the land. 





CHAP. XXll.— "YES, OKIANA, I AM COMING!" 

L LL through that night George 
' Falkland tossed about in his 
hammock without sleeping. 
It was horrible thus to lose 
! Oriana ; and his weary head 
throbbed as he tried hard to 
keep quiet, and think out the problem of her 
disappearance. 

Towards morning bodily pain took away all 
power of thinking. His head ached, there was 
a gnawing pain about his back, and altogether 
he felt sick and giddy. 

" Come, turn out, old fellow," said Gray, who 
had the morning watch, " and relieve me on 
deck, while I get a wash." 

Falkland's eyes were closed, but he opened 
them, and muttering, "On deck? Yes, I must 
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go on deck. Anywhere out of this cabin 
where they murdered her," he sprang from his 
hammock. 

Gray caught him before he reached the deck, 
and, seeing Fanshawe, called out, " Come here. 
Poor Falkland has gone out of his mind." 

Fanshawe was by his side in a moment, and 
managed to get George back to his hammock. 

" What is the matter with him, doctor ?" 

** Matter? Why, yellow fever; and likely 
to be a bad case, I should fear." 

Every one in the ship liked the young officer 
whom the scourge of the tropics had now 
attacked. 

"Cannot let him stay in his hammock on 
that crowded lower deck, doctor," said Oldham. 
" I shall take possession of poor Captain 
Sullivan's cabin this morning, and Falkland 
may have my old quarters." 

So to the first lieutenant's cabin, with its 
open scuttle, the patient was carried. And 
here Herbert Constantine installed himself as 
sole nurse. 

A capital nurse the young midshipman made. 
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For nine days, while poor George was delirious, 
he rarely left the cabin, getting what little sleep 
he wanted on the deck, where he had his 
hammock brought in and spread out. 

It was the ninth night of Falkland's illness — 
the tenth since the merchant barque had been 
boarded — and Constantine, asleep and worn-out, 
had not even heard the sound of eight bells 
(midnight), which had just struck, or the 
noise of the men turning out for the middle 
watch. 

But what the noise on deck had failed to do, 
a cry from the sick man at once effected — an 
unearthly cry. 

*'Yes, Oriana, I am coming!" 

The watcher started up, but Falkland was 
already out of bed. Tearing himself from 
Constantine's grasp with the strength of 
delirium, and looking straight before him,' he 
rushed from the cabin, gained the door — ^his 
foot was on the ladder, the next moment he 
would have been on deck, but Murray, who 
was dressing for the middle watch, put his 
arms round him. 
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Falkland struggled, saying in piteous tones, 
" I must go. She called me/' 

Suddenly his efforts to get free ceased. He 
raised his hand — 

" Hark ! She is calling again ! '* 

Was it fancy, or was it really a cry that, 
faint and indistinct as a far-off echo, seemed 
to come over the water, thrilling the listener. 

"Yes, Oriana, I am coming I" he answered. 

No struggle followed the response this time. 
The momentary strength was gone, and the 
sufierer would have fallen had not Murray's 
strong arm supported him. Pale and death- 
like, he was carried back to the cabin. 

"Is he dead?" asked Constantine, as Fan- 
shawe, after feeling for his pulse, dropped the 
hand on the bed and looked searchingly at the 
wan face. 

" No, he is not dead, but I doubt whether he 
will live till morning, although the actual fever 
has left him." 

*' Why should he not live, if the complaint is 
really gone V 

" Simply because the fever, in departing, has 
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taken away with it all the patient s strength. 
But while there is life there is hope, and you 
and I will try and keep life in, if possible. It 
will be hard work, especially towards dawn. 

It was hard work, but men under these 
circumstances become tender and unwearying 
even as woman. Throughout the long hours of 
that middle watch, the two friends never left 
the bed-side; and on deck Murray allowed 
no noise to disturb the sufierer hovering 
between life and death. At four o'clock, 
when his watch was over, the lieutenant 
came below. 

" Still alive, and that is all," said Fanshawe, 
in answer to his look of enquiry. 

Life indeed seemed ebbing fast, and to be 
kept in solely by the wine and strong stimulants 
with which the pale lips were continually 
moistened. 

But love and tender care gained the victory ; 
and the dread angel of death, who had been 
waiting at that cabin door, as day dawned, 
unfolded his wings and fled away. 

The patient had fallen into a quiet sleep. 
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'* I think he will do now/' said Fanshawe ; 
" thank God/' 

George was a long time getting well, and 
during his convalescence grew very fond of 
young Constantine, who, on his part, never 
tired of sitting in the cabin, reading or talking. 

The first question asked was, "Has the 
felucca been seen ? '* 

"Never. We have been cruising up and 
down the Coast, from Cape Lopez to Ambriz, 
but nothing ever comes in sight but dull, 
stupid, honest traders. Captain Oldham thinks 
she must have run up one of the rivers." 

*' Why does he not send the boats away ?" 

" He does. Mr. Murray was up the Congo 
for three days, and came back yesterday with 
six of his men down with fever, but with no 
felucca. He says he went as high as the 
Monpanga Islands, and passed the night in the 
most horrible muddy creeks, with mangrove 
swamps all round, that you can imagine — ^no 
end of snakes and alligators. I am to go in 
the boats the next time, as soon as you are all 
right. Won't it be jolly?" 
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^* We must find that felucca somehow," said 
George. " I dream about her every night, and 
in the daytime, whenever I shut my eyes, I see 
the ship." 

" Did you fancy you saw her when you were 
ill ? You used to talk as if you did." 

"Yes. It was like a dreadful nightmare. 
We were always chasing the felucca, and never 
coming one bit closer. And once I remember 
the water in which she was sailing turned 
suddenly into blood, into which I sank, slowly, 
slowly. Ah I it was horrible ! " 

George, in speaking of his illness, never 
mentioned the cry from Oriana which he 
fancied he heard. Constantine was inclined to 
think he did remember ; and, in truth, Falkland 
believed that his lost darling had called him ; 
but the feeling was too sacred for talk. 

The conversation was interrupted by the 
noise of making sail. Constantine ran on 
deck. Coming down in half-an-hour in high 
glee, he said — 

" Here is a real live slaver at last — a beau- 
tiful little schooner. She was making for the 
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land, and, directly she saw us, tacked and stood 
right off There is a good fresh breeze, which 
is lucky, for with a light air she would have 
walked away from the old Albatross like" 
— the midshipman was at a loss for a com- 
parison, but found one at last — '^like one 
o'clock." 

"Ah, there goes one of our twenty-four 
pounders!" he cried, as the report shook the 
cabin. " How I wish you could come on deck 
and see the fun, Falkland." 

" Never mind me, I shall do very well You 
go on deck again." And off ran the excited 
youngster. 

He was right; the chase was a very fine 
schooner, showing the Brazilian flag. Seeing 
no chance of escape, she quietly surrendered ; 
and when a boat from the English cruiser came 
alongside, the men even handed the oflScer a 
rope to help him up the side. 

Murray, raising his cap to the slave captain, 
who returned his salute, enquired — 

"Contraband?" 

The Brazilian shrugged his shoulders, and 
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turned away with the usual, '' Quien saMV — 
"Who knows?" 

*'Take that hatch oflf, and see what she has 
got below/' said the lieutenant to his coxswain. 

''No mistaking this here craft," replied the 
sailor, with a grin. " Look here, sir." 

There were no slaves on board, for happily 
the vessel had been taken before her cargo was 
shipped ; but the story of what that cargo 
would have been was told plainly enough. 

The hold was full of water-casks, on the top 
of which were laid planks, to form a second or 
slave deck. Irons and shackles in plenty were 
lying about ; and stowed away in every corner 
were large bags of rice and calavances. 

Constantine now came on board in another 
boat, deeply interested in his first prize, and 
began his investigations by jumping down on 
the slave deck. 

" How many would she carry, do you think, 
sir { 

Murray asked the slave captain, who, afiecting 
no disguise, replied quietly, " Tres cientos.'* 

''Three hundred poor creatures in this 
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wretched hole I Why, it is barely three feet 
high/' 

Murray, who had seen plenty of slavers, 
remarked, " There is room enough before the 
end of the voyage : the dead make space for 
the living. But now, bear a hand, Constantine, 
and take those fellows to the Albatross." 

The Brazilians were transferred to the cruiser; 
Gray was sent on board the schooner with a 
prize crew ; and both vessels made sail, anchoring 
for the night oflf Shark's Point, at the mouth of 
the Congo. 

Constantine, of course, had a great deal to 
tell George about the prize. But the next 
morning Falkland was strong enough to go on 
deck himself and have a look at the slaver. 

"A beautiful vessel,'' he said, as he watched 
the low, black hull of the schooner, her tall, 
raking masts, and white sails han^g loose. 

** Indeed she is," answered Murray, who was 
leaning over the side. " The slave crew call 
her La Hermosa, and she deserves the name. 
She sails well too, and in a light breeze might 
even beat the felucca." 
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"Ah, how I should like to command her!" 
sighed Falkland. 

" Gray is going to have that honour, most 
likely. Captain Oldham has some idea of 
fitting the schooner out as a tender. She 
carries one long brass gun already, and with 
our two little twelve-pounder carronades to 
boot, she would be a match for most of the 
slavers on this coast." 

There was not a breath of air stirring, and 
the sun's rays seemed to pierce right through 
the quarter-deck awning. Falkland was feeling 
rather faint. 

"I think I will go below.'* 

'* You do look awfully yellow," said Murray; 
" take my arm." 
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CHA.P. XXIII. — THE SEARCH FOR THE LOST ONE. 




Jnr*HE cruiser and her prize got 

• imder weigh the foUowing 

moraing, and sailed south for 

' Ambriz, a native town where 

|l^' most European nations have 

trading agents. 

Here the schooner's crew 
were allowed to land, taking all their private 
effects with them. The slave captain, as he 
went over the side, thanked the Englishmen 
for their courtesy, and offered his hand to 
Murray, who happened fo be the officer 
nearest him. The lieutenant coloured, and 
drew back, and the Brazilian, with an "d 
Dios Smores," went down the side into the 
boat. 

"That fellow didn't understand your not 
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taking his hand," said Captain Oldham. ''I 
daresay he is a gentleman in his own country." 

"Yes, and a villain everywhere else. So 
long as they call this horrible trafl&c simply 
' contraband,' we shall never be able to stop it. 
Punish these people as murderers and thieves, 
as they really are, and no one would be found 
to carry on the trade." 

" After that pretty little speech, perhaps you 
will advise me what to do with our beautiful 
prize. The doctor has just reported Mr. Gray 
on the sick list with fever." 

"Cant you give the command to Mr. 
Tangent, the gunner. He is a good-tempered 
fellow, and the men like him." 

"Mr. Tangent! He would drink himself 
into a fever in a week. Don't you remember 
what happened at Syracuse ? " 

" No, I must have been out of the ship. I 
did sleep on shore one night." 

" It was in the evening after quarters. The 
gunner came to report the magazine all right, 
and the keys returned. Well, he boggled at 
the word ' magazine ' — could not bring it out. 
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I saw he had been drinking, although he walked 
steadily enough ; and I threatened to report him 
to Captain Sullivan if ever it happened again." 

"Well, only once, that's not so very bad," 
said Murray. 

'* Wait a bit ; you have not heard the end of 
my story. Before breakfast the next morning 
I saw him again, and then he was not sober. 
So I said, severely — 

"*Mr. Tangent, you were drunk last night, 
and you are drunk again this morning.' 

"*No, sir,' he replied, looking at me with an 
injured air. * Not drunk again ^ sir ; same 
drunk, sir.' 

**I confess I was obliged to turn away to 
hide a smile ; but later in the day I remon- 
strated seriously. * Don't you know when you 
have had enough, Mr. Tangent ? ' 

*' * No, sir, I don't. I know when I have had 
too little, and I know when I have had too 
much, but I never tnow when I have had 
enough. 

" He is just the man to take the pledge, 
remarked Murray. 
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** Perhaps be is. Anyhow, he is not the man 
to command the Hermosa." 

" Give her to Falkland ; he will soon be well 
enough." 

"Rather too junior an officer, is he not? 
Too young altogether." 

" He is past seventeen," urged the lieutenant; 
"and as to seamanship, he knows as much as 
any of us." 

*' Well, if he is fit for duty in a fortnight's 
time, he shall go," was the final decision of the 
captain. 

George gained strength double-tides when he 
heard of the good luck in store for him ; and a 
week had scarcely passed before he was busy 
fitting out his beautiful schooner. 

" You must have some one with you as first 
lieutenant," said Oldham. "Who would you 
like?" 

There was no need for that bright young 
face close by to put on such an imploring look, 
for George answered at once, "I should like 
]\Ir. Constantine, sir." 

" Very well, he shall go. Mind you are a 
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good, steady first lieutenant, Mr. Constantine. 
Take care of your captain, for he is not well 
yet, I can see." 

"I don't half like those two boys going 
away, and no one to look after them," thought 
Oldham. ** However, they shall have a quiet 
old quartermaster by way of nurse." 

The schooner was ready at last, and, with 
her sails loose, was only waiting for her 
commander. 

" Well, I have no more directions to give," 
said Captain Oldham. ''You remember that 
your cruising-ground is between the Congo and 
Cape. Lopez, and the rendezvous will be off 
Shark's Point, the first day of every month, if 
possible. Good-bye. " 

"Good-bye, sir!" 

Falkland went over the side, pulled on board 
the prize, and in a short time, Her Majesty's 
schooner Hermosa, 3 guns, was under weigh, 
and standing to the northward — not without 
a parting cheer from the Albatross, whose crew 
manned the rigging and waved their hats 
furiously. 
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"Hurrah!" shouted Constantine, jumping 
down from the gunwale, where he had been 
giving a return cheer with all his might. 
" Isn't this jolly ? Now for the mangrove 
swamps and snakes!" 

"Meanwhile, Mr. First Lieutenant," said 
George, " perhaps you will be good enough to 
see that anchor stowed." 

"Ay, ay, sir;" and going forward, with all 
the gravity appertaining to his new dignity, he 
called out to the men,, in a tone so exactly like 
Oldham's when first lieutenant — "Forecastle 
there! Is that anchor ever going to be 
stowed 1" — that they first stared at each other 
in surprise, and then burst out laughing. 

" Constantine I" said the warning voice of 
Falkland ; and the boy-lieutenant played no 
more tricks that evening. 

Captain though George was, he was obliged 
to keep the first watch. The quartermaster 
kept the middle, and Constantine the morning. 
And in the first watch, that bright moonlight 
night, as the schooner crept along quietly, with 
the damp land wind just filling her sails, the 
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young commander trod the deck with feelings 
of some satisfaction. 

Indeed La Hermosa made a very pretty 
little man-of-war. Ports had been cut in her 
side for the two small caiTonades ; the bright 
brass gun — " Long Tom/' the sailors called it — 
gUttered in perfect order amidships; and as 
George looked at the sleeping figures of the 
twenty well-armed men who formed his crew, 
he lonffed for the chance of meetinor the felucca 
which had worked him such woe. 

He had great hopes that the pixate was still 
on the coast, and he determined to search well 
each river that he passed. Two were discovered 
the next day, the Cousa and the Lelunda. 
Desiring his first lieutenant to keep the schooner 
hove-to, George pulled towards the shore. But 
neither river was large enough to allow even a 
small craft to ascend its muddy waters, and he 
returned on board without having risked the 
lives of the boat's crew by crossing the bar. 

Then came the Congo, rolling the vast body 
of its mighty waters to the ocean. But so 
swollen was the river from the rains, that even 
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with a stiff sea breeze blowing right into the 
mouth, the schooner made no head-way. By- 
keeping to the south bank, she did at one time 
pass Shark's Point, and ascend a few hundred 
yards ; but the wind fell, and the current again 
bore the vessel back. 

** We must give up the Congo until the dry 
season," said George. 

There were plenty of small rivers before Cape 
Lopez was reached. The schooner went up 
several ; and at the end of three weeks the 
young commander considered he had explored 
them all. After anchoring one night at the 
Cape, beginning to despond, he turned the 
ship's head south, to reach the rendezvous in 
time. 

Young Constantine had seen plenty of his 
favourite swamps during the short cruise. 
Once he made rather too close acquaintance 
with a big alligator, and was only saved by a 
well-planted shot, fired by the quartermaster. 

George would have enjoyed the adventure 
and fan of the cruise as much as the youngster, 
if his spirits had been the same as in old times. 
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But since the day when he boarded the Safety, 
there had never been a smile on his face. 

It was the second day after leaving Cape 
Lopez, and three or four small canoes were 
alongside, with natives bargaining eggs, fowls, 
yams, and bananas, in exchange for uniform- 
buttons, trade-cloth, or silver dollars — for which 
last they showed a well-grounded preference. 
Falkland, leaning over the side, asked, in 
mongrel English, where they came from. 

" Sett^, Kio Sett^," they answered, pointing 
to the shore, which was low, although there 
were some glorious hills far away in the interior. 

" Eiver Sett^ I This is one we must have 
missed, Constantine. We will have a look at it.'' 

Standing close in-shore, the river was easily 
made out by the line of surf breaking over the 
bar ; and the canoe-men, seeing that the captain 
of the ship wanted to enter, made signs that 
they would paddle ahead and pilot the way. 
It was dangerous work, for if the schooner 
touched the bar, nothing could prevent her 
becoming a perfect wreck. 

" Keep the lead going," said Falkland to the 
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man in the chains. "What water have you 
now ? " 

"Three fathoms, sir." 

This was just outside the bar; then the 
passage was entered. 

"Two fathoms, sir, and shoaling still," the 
man called out. 

There were only two feet of water under the 
keel then, and not much room for shoaling. 
The wind unluckily lulled. George, looking 
over he side, saw that the vessel was losing 
her way — a slight grating sound showed that 
the keel was already touching. 

" Let go the anchor," he shouted. " No ; 
holdonalll" 

A fresh pujff of wind filled the schooner's 
sails, the water deepened, and in another 
minute the Hermosa was safe over the bar. 

The natives were well paid for their good 
pilotage, and, pointing to their huts on shore, 
they wanted the ship to anchor at once ; but 
seeing Falkland was resolved to go higher, they 
paddled away. 

On the schooner sailed, up the unknown river, 
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which, from being a quarter of a mile wide at 
the entrance, soon contracted to forty or fifty 
yards. The large trees, which at first lined each 
low bank, gradually dwindled into mangrove 
bushes ; the stream narrowed still ; and when 
four or five miles had been gained, the friendly 
sea breeze died away. 

The boats were sent ahead to tow ; another 
hundred yards were made ; but night was falling, 
and it was hardly safe to proceed further. The 
boats were called in, the anchor let go, and 
sails furled. 

That night, in the little schooner, officers and 
men watched and slept with arms by their side. 
George, after keeping the first watch, lay down 
on deck, longing for the dawn, hoping, almost 
against hope, that in the recesses of the 
unknown river some traces of the felucca 
might yet be discovered. 




CHAP. XXIV. — THE WIFE OP THE SLAVE CAPTAIN. 




,| /\RIANA on regaining 
r consciousness, opened 
her eyes — slowly remem- 
brance returned. Where 
waa she ' 

She felt the ship gently 
nsmg ind filling ; the silken 
and lace eurtaina waved 
to and fro as the vessel heeled over to the breeze. 
Lifting herself on her elbow, she looked round. 
Surely she waa in her sleeping-berth in the 
cabin of the Safety ; and the attack of the 
pirates, the fall of "Will Savage, and her own 
despairing leap into the water, were all parts 
of some dreadful dream 1 

" Yes, it must be so ; or else I have been ill 
and delirious, I am so strangely weak." 
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Still it was a puzzle; the colour of the 
curtains was different. Oriana drew them 
aside. 

Not the well-known cabin in the merchant 
barque met her eye, but one smaller, and fitted 
up with even more luxury. Swords and silver- 
mounted pistols were arranged star -fashion 
around the cabin ; on the table were books, 
an open chart, and some feminine articles of 
work. 

Then it was no dream ; and in some unknown 
manner she had been rescued from that death 
by drowning which she had sought. 

As she looked round wonderingly, a girl 
of some nineteen or twenty summers, a lace 
mantilla falling from the high comb which 
crowned her jet-black hair, entered the cabin. 
Seeing that Oriana was awake, she stopped 
short, and a faint blush showed itself through 
her olive cheeks. Then, coming nearer, she 
said — 

" Ah, Senora ! you are better V 

Oriana looked at her questioner. It was a 
very sweet face that was bending over her, 
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although a dark one, and the eyes were full of 
pity. 

" Tell me/' she said, " where am I ? whau 
ship is this ? and how did I come here ? You 
look good and kind — you would not deceive 
me?" 

And Oriana took the girl's hand, and looked 
imploringly up. 

" Ah no I I would not deceive. This is the 
ship of Don Luiz de Carvalho. She is 
contraband — what you English call slave 
ship.'' 

" Not the felucca ?" exclaimed Oriana. And 
the little colour she had in her cheeks faded as 
she asked the question. 

" Yes, a felucca." 

Oriana spoke no more; her head dropped 
back on the pillow. Why, why had the 
sea refused to save her from this dreadful 
fate! 

Presently she felt a kiss on her forehead, and 
her new friend said — 

" Senora Inglesa, do not be afraid ; no one will 
hurt you. Ah no, he will not — he dares not." 
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And the last words were spoken proudly, and 
with flashing eyes. Then she continued — 

" Luiz was in his boat going to the English 
ship when you fell out of the cabin window. 
Ah ! he is brave. He threw himself into the 
water — I saw it from the deck — and when he 
came up you were in his arms. Then he brought 
you on board, and I thought you dead. But 
now, Senora, grafias a Dios, you are well ; and 
I may wait on you, may I not ?" 

Oriana was glad enough to accept help in 
dressing ; then she asked — 

"And you — are you a prisoner ?" 

" I am Dolores de Carvalho — a Portuguese — 
wife of Don Luiz." 

"The wife of a pirate !" Oriana drew away 
her hand. 

" No ; no pirate ! " exclaimed Dolores, pas- 
sionately. " I will tell you " 

But now the report of a gun fired from the 
deck overhead shook the whole ship ; and a tall 
man, of stem features, but handsome withal, 
dressed in semi-naval uniform, with a crimson 
sash, entered the cabin. 
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"Luiz!" said Dolores, rising and taking his 
hand. 

Some few questions and replies passed, in 
such low tones, that, although Oriana knew 
Spanish well, she only caught the words 
'^ Fragata Inglesa." Then the captain came 
near the couch where she was lying, and 
said — 

"The noise of the guns does not affect la 
Senora, I trust. Some of her compatriots wish 
to do me the honour of paying a visit to my 
poor ship. They will be welcome, if they can 
come" 

He leaned over the poor girl with a smile on 
his face, and touched her hand. Shrinking 
back, she snatched it away with abhorrence. 

" Truly the ladies of Inglaterra are ungrate- 
ful," he said. "I have had the happiness to 
save the life of la Senora, and she refuses me 
her fair hand for one poor kiss." 

More guns were now fired from the deck, and 
fainter reports, as from smaller ones, were heard 
at a distance. 

"Dolores," said the captain, "I must have 
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you to bring our fair guest into better humour, 

while I see after her friends." 

He hurried from the cabin, and Oriana cried — 
" Oh I you will save me from him, will you 

not r 

But the mood of the pirate's wife seemed to 
have changed. She had seen with no pleasant 
feelings the attempt to kiss the hand of the 
English girl, and she looked gloomily down 
without replying. 

Oriana felt that, if she lost the protectipn of 
her new friend, hope was gone. She placed her 
arms round her waist. Dolores looked at those 
pleading eyes; the feeling of jealousy vanished; 
and, pressing a kiss on the pale cheek, she said, 
with southern fervour — 

" I love you, and will be your friend." 

Poor Oriana, although her present fears were 
at rest, was sufficiently ill at ease. By the 
firing that still continued at intervals, she knew 
that some cruiser must be attacking the felucca, 
and with intense anxiety she awaited the result, 
praying earnestly that God would grant success 
to the riorhteous cause. 
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Dolores, the while, was kneeling before a 
small crucifix, with prayers going quite in an 
opposite direction. Oriana, after watching and 
waiting, resolved to disturb her. It was horrible 
to see any one supplicating Heaven in favour of 
these pirates and slave dealers. At length she 
made a pretence of wanting some water, and 
Dolores immediately rose from her knees. 

The firing gradually ceased, but no one came 
to the cabin with news. The weather had been 
calm, but the breeze was evidently freshening, 
and, looking through the cabin windows, Oriana 
could see that the felucca was moving ahead. 
Some distance astern were three boats, and, 
stiU farther off, a ship under sail. 

"That ship must be an English cruiser — 
perhaps the Albatross ! " 

How the poor girl stretched out her hands in 
longing, vain desire to be safe under the shadow 
of those white wings ! 

Presently Don Luiz' voice was heard making 
a short speech on deck, which was received by 
clapping of hands and much applause. The 
course of the vessel was altered, and Oriana 
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could no longer see the boats or the distant 
cruiser. 

"What is it?" she inquired of Dolores, who 
looked rather anxious. 

"I think it was Luiz asking the sailors 
whether the felucca should bear down upon 
the boats and sink them, and the men answered 
'yes/" 

Oriana sunk upon her knees ; the firing began 
again, the sharp reports of musketry mingling 
with the louder roar of cannon. Every moment 
she expected to feel the shock of the felucca 
striking one of the boats. Suddenly the tramp- 
ling of men on deck as they trimmed sails, and 
the heeling over of the ship on the other side, 
showed that the course was again altered. She 
looked up, and saw, close under the cabin win- 
dows, a boat full of English sailors and marines, 
and, lying in the stern-sheets, George Falk- 
land — ^her George, whom she loved better than 
life itself — covered from head to foot with blood. 

It was enough. With a moan that came 
from her lips spite of herself, she fell backwards 
into Dolores' arms. 
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The sympathising Portuguese soon restored 
her to her senses ; but Oriana pushed away the 
cup of wine she held to her lips, saying — " No, 
he is dead ; let me die too." 

But Dolores made her swallow some wine; 
and then, asking what it was she had seen, 
Oriana opened her heart. The story of the 
dreadful sight was soon told. 

"And that officer was your love?" said 
Dolores. " Ah ! but, dear Senora, he was not 
dead." 

Oriana stared at her friend with surprise. 

"No, he was not. I looked again after you 
fainted, and saw him standing up and talking 
with another officer. A sailor was lying close 
by, wounded or dead, and it must have been 
his blood you saw." 

"You are sure?" 

"Quite sure. And if the Blessed Virgin 
permit, you shall meet again. But if you do 
not eat and drink something, the English officer 
will not know his pale bride." 

Oriana was glad enough to believe that 
Dolores had spoken the truth. A knock at the 
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door startled her ; but it was only a 


negro boy 


bringing 


in refreshments. 






Luiz 


de Carvalho cam 


no more 


into the 


cabin that evening. The 


door was 


carefully 


secured, 


and on separate 


couches Portuguese 1 


wife an< 


English maiden slept peacefully. 
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CHAP. XXV. — DON LCIZ DB CARTALHO. 




IT was a miserable 
waking for poor 
, Oriana, after ber firat 
night in the felucca. 
Desolate and hopeless, 
ahe sat lookiag out of 
the cabin windows. 
She could tell by the 
motion that the vessel 
was not at anchor ; but the water was smooth 
and muddy. 

"We are just at the mouth of the Congo," 
said Dolores, " and I think we shall sail up the 
river." 

The little negro boy came in and began 
to make preparations for breakfast. Oriana, 
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watching, saw to her dismay that the table was 
laid for three persons. 

" Wm the pi— I mean, will Ae— be here ?" 

"Yes, Luiz will come. And, dear Senora, 
do not anger him. Even I, whom he loves, am 
afraid when he is angry ; but at other times he 
is kind and gentle." 

The captain came in while his wife was 
speaking. Evidently his "kind and gentle'' 
mood was not upon him that morning ; without 
a word, he drew a chair towards the table, and 
ordered the trembling boy to bring coffee. 

Dolores after a short time ventured to speak, 
but Luiz, interrupting, turned to Oriana — 

"Does the Senora know the name of the 
English cruiser?" 

There seemed no reason for concealment, and 
she replied, " The Albatross." 

"My curse upon her. Here is a cargo of 
black ivory — you know, perhaps, what that 
means — ^waiting up the river, and I dare not 
embark it while that bird of ill omen is hovering 
about" Then his mood changed ; he laughed. 
" Ha I the English captain little knows what 
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a prize the fortuna de la guerra has thrown at 
my feet." 

Suddenly the impulse rose in Oriana's breast 
— why should she not make an appeal to this 
man ? He could not be all a monster. Eising, 
with hands clasped, she said — 

" Oh I will you not let me go ? ' What 
harm have I done, that you should keep me a 
prisoner ? Send me to the Albatross, and you 
shall have any money you want — a thousand 
pounds, if you like ; and I will ask the captain 
to let you go free." 

Luiz de Carvalho looked at the English girl 
who thus supplicated, without speaking, and 
taking out a tobacco pouch, began rolling up a 
paper cheroot. 

"Dolores, intercede for me. He will listen 
to you." 

The slave captain silenced his wife with a 
look as she was about to speak. Then lighting 
the cheroot, and leaning back on his chair, he 
said — 

"Truly, report does not lie. The young 
damas Inglesas are very beautiful. No, Senora ; 
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myself, my ship, my wife, we are all d la dispo- 
sition de usted—all yours. But so much do I 
love you — ah, Dolores, you are not jealous ? — 
that I cannot consent to part with you." 

So saying, he quitted the cabin. 

Dolores tried hard to console her English 
guest ; but what real comfort could she give ? 
Still there was solace in her presence; the 
gentle wife seemed in some degree a protection 
from the coarseness of the fierce husband. 

The slaver, or pirate — ^for she was indeed 
both — did not enter the Congo, but steered 
along the coast in a northerly direction, as 
Oriana gathered by observing that the land was 
on the right-hand side. 

So the long day wore itself away. Evening 
came, darkness shut out the view of the land, 
a silver lamp hanging from the deck overhead 
was lighted, and the little black slave brought 
in the evening meal. 

Two plates only were on the table this time, 
and, to Oriana's satisfaction, Don Luiz did not 
appear. Dolores pressed her to eat, and the 
girl, who had been revolving in her mind all 
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sorts of impossible schemes of escape, complied, 
feeling that if ever she did manage to get away, 
all her strength would be needed. 

So, resolved not to despair of the goodness of 
God, and commending herself to His protection, 
Oriana fell asleep on the second night of her 
capture. 

A dreadful outcry in the middle of the night 
awoke the sleeping girl. Sitting up in bed, her 
heart beating hurriedly, she saw a white figure 
in the dim light crossing the cabin. It was 
Dolores. 

** They are fighting on deck," she said. " It 
is a mutiny." 

The frightened girls listened ; and even Oriana 
could not help wishing for the success of the 
one strong hand which alone could control the 
band of ruffians forming the crew. 

There was trampling of feet as the struggling 
body of men overhead surged to and fro, cries 
and oaths, sounds of heavy blows, and the 
clashing of swords and knives. At length the 
fight seemed gradually abating, and high above 
the tumult arose the voice of the pirate captain. 
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Soon even that sound subsided, and there 
was dead silence. Then the stilhiess of the 
night was broken by the sharp crack of two 
pistol shots, followed by the plash of two falling 
bodies into the water ; and the listeners in the 
cabin shuddered, for they knew that murder 
had been done. 

A knock at the cabin door. It struck like a 
knell on Oriana's heart. 

" I will go,'' said Dolores, bravely. 

She opened the door, and after a whispered 
talk of a few minutes, came back quiet and 
pale. 

" It was Luiz. He shot the two leaders of 
the mutiny with his own hand, and it is all safe 
now, he says." 

A very uncomfortable kind of safety ; and 
Oriana had no more sleep that night, although 
everything remained quiet on deck. 

Don Luiz appeared at breakfast, but his 
manner was uneasy. He was armed, too, 
having a dagger and a brace of pistols inside 
his crimson silk scarf ; and at any sound from 
the deck he rose from his chair and listened at 
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the foot of the cabin ladder. There were heavy 
bruises on his forehead, and his dress showed 
marks of the desperate struggle which he ap- 
peared to think might yet be renewed. 

All this, happily for the prisoner, drew away 
his attention. Oriana had no mock courtesies 
to endure, and at length he left the cabin 
without having spoken to her. Dolores followed 
her husband outside, and returned in a few 
minutes. 

"The men were furious, Luiz says, because 
he did not ship the cargo of slaves from the 
Congo; although they knew it was not safe 
while the English cruiser was on the coast." 

" Is he going to try again ?" asked Oriana. 

**No. We are on our way to what I call 
'home.' It is a settlement Don Luiz has up 
another river farther north." 

" A slave settlement ? " 

**Wel], there are escravos; but we Portu- 
guese do not think the same about these things 
as you English. I hear you call black man 
* brother.' Negro no brother to Dolores de 
Carvalho. " 
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Oriana wondered at the strength of this 
national prejudice. Here was this girl, doubtless 
of good family; well educated, for books in 
various languages filled the cabin book-shelves ; 
accomplished, guitars and music littered the 
room ; religious, for she had seen her night and 
day praying devoutly ; and yet, because an 
African had a skin of a different colour, she 
thought him scarce a human being — certainly 
would not acknowledge he had a soul like her 
own. 

" But you did not always live at this river 
settlement?" 

" Oh no. My father was killed by an English 
lieutenant on the Coanza, and I went to live at 
San Paulo de Loanda. There I first met Luiz, 
who was then an officer on board a Spanish 
frigate that came in to refit. A month passed, 
and he told me he loved me. Then one un- 
happy night he came beneath my window, so 
pale, so changed — ah me I 

" * I come to bid you farewell,' he said. * I am 
no longer officer. I have lost all — not all ; I 
have saved my honour.' 
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"Then lie told me that the captain of the 
frigate had insulted him, and that he, Luiz, 
had struck him down — which was death ; and 
so he was made prisoner, but had escaped ; and 
now he was going to join a slave ship waiting 
outside. What could I do ? He was still my 
Luiz ; and when after the voyage he came back, 
said he waa captain, and had a home for me 
on the coast, of course I went with him." 

" And you are happy ?'' said Oriana. 

"Yes — no — why do you ask? Luiz is 
changed. I have seen terrible things; and 
sometimes I begin to fear he is " 

"What?" 

" What you called him when I first saw you. 
And that is why I was so angry, because I felt 
perhaps you spoke truth." 

" Do you know what he intends to do with 
me \ 

" No. I asked him just now, and he said it 
was his business, not mine. He is very angry 
because of the mutiny ; but when we are quiet 
in our house, I will persuade him to send you 
away in a boat to meet one of your cruisers." 

Q 
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" I hope you will succeed," aaid the English 
girl, with rather a sad smile. 

"Oh yea; I am sure of it. You are too 
good, too beautiful to be harmed. You are like 
an angel," exclaimed the impulsive Portuguese. 

She spoke truly. Oriana, with her face pale 
and refined by suffering, was lovely aa ever 
saint or angel pictured by artist's pencil 






CHAP. XXVI. — THE LAOOON ON THE SETTE. 

'HHE third night on 
), board the felucca 
IS passed without 
disturbance, and the 
breakfast also was 
peaceful, the captain 
being too much occu- 
pied on deck to come down. 

The boy slave, in answer to questions, said 
they were crossing the bar of the river. Pre- 
sently the perfect steadiness of the ship showed 
that she had reached the smooth water inside. 

From the stern windows Oriana could see the 
banks of a river clothed with fine trees, past 
which the vessel slowly glided. When the sea 
was no longer visible, she felt as if she had lost 
a friend, and was now indeed cut off from all 
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she loved. What hopes could there be of the 
Albatross following the chase up this small 
river ? 

Dolores guessed her friend's thoughts, and 
pressing her hand, said, "Do not be afraid, 
Seiiora." 

The banks after a few miles lost their beauty, 
although in the far distance there were some 
magnificent hills — ^^ Montana del Espiritu 
Santo," Dolores called them. 

Then the light sea breeze left the voyagers, 
and the air became intensely hot. Suddenly 
the cabin darkened ; the vessel, towed by boats, 
made a turn from the direct course of the river, 
and entered a creek lined with mangroves, and 
so narrow that the foul and slimy branches 
swept the ship's sides. 

The intense oven-like heat was gone, but 
there was no refreshing coldness in the atmo- 
sphere of the swamp. Kather it bore the damp- 
ness of a vault ; and Oriana gave an involuntary 
shudder as the first breath came into the cabin. 

It was slow work passing through this gloomy 
creek, and every now and then some tangled 
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mass of rotting herbage, or a stump rising from 
the bottom, would stop the ship's way until a 
clearance could be effected. The water was 
deep-brown, and smelt horribly ; and lazy alli- 
gators on banks of mud scuttled awkwardly 
away. 

At length the gloom vanished, the mangroves 
disappeared, and the bright sunlight shone on 
the felucca as she emerged from the creek into 
an open lagoon studded with green islands. On 
the banks waved cocoa-nut palms, and tropical 
trees of every graceful form. Parrots and other 
gaily-coloured birds flew overhead, and in the 
clear water fish of strange shapes and hues 
glanced and sported. 

The sky was cloudless, no breath of wind 
ruffled the lake, and on the glassy surface the 
reflection of banks and green trees was perfect. 

" Just like a bit of paradise," thought Oriana. 

But a paradise where the serpent had already 
entered. Dolores, pointing to one of the larger 
islands, said, "There is our home." 

It was a pleasant-looking house — white walls, 
with green jalousies instead of glass windows, 
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and a verandah running round. The too 
luxuriant " bush '^ had been cleared away from 
the greater part of the island, and the fine 
trees that were left standing gave the grounds 
quite a park-like appearance. 

A smaller islet stood out of the water a few 
yards off, and on this were several large bamboo 
sheds in an enclosure surrounded by a palisade. 

The English girl's eyes rested on these sheds, 
and Dolores, noticing it, said — 

" They are barracoons, but empty now. All 
the slaves marched some time ago to join the 
others waiting shipment at the Congo." 

Opposite the house the water had been deep- 
ened, and the bank cut perpendicularly down, 
so as to form a wharf, alongside which the ship 
could lie. The felucca having been towed to 
this quay, hawsers were carried on shore and 
made fast to trees — quite sulBficient to hold the 
ship in that smooth water. 

"I used to be so happy when Luiz first 
brought me here," said the Portuguese wife ; 
** but now, I know not why, I feel almost afraid 
to land — as if I were walking to my grave." 
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A step was heard on the ladder, the door 
opened, and Don Luiz himself appeared. 

" Will la Senora deign to walk on shore to 
our island home V 

Oriana shrank back from the projffered hand 
which accompanied the words, and, veiUng her 
face with a thick mantilla, took Dolores' arm 
and followed the slave captain on deck. 

The four days' confinement in the cabin, and 
all the suffering she had undergone, made the 
poor girl feel very weak : she almost fell on 
first reaching the quarter-deck, as the blaze of 
the tropical sun struck painfully on her eyes. 

But far more scorching was the ordeal she 
bore in encountering the rude, bold eyes of the 
pirate crew, who pressed forward to stare at 
the beautiful English girl. One rulBfian even 
ventured to grasp her veil. He was tearing it 
aside, when a blow from Don Luiz sent him 
staggering overboard. 

This act of prompt justice, instead of enraging 
the crew, seemed to meet with their approval ; 
and their comrade was greeted with jeers as he 
came to the surface and made his way on shore. 
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^' El capitano likes to keep his prize to 
himself. Quite right too ; I would sell my 
share of the next full cargo for such another." 

Dolores helped her friend across a plank 
which rested on the gangway. They landed ; 
a minute s walk under the burning sun, and 
the shade of the verandah was reached — shade 
rendered more grateful still by several trees 
which spread their branches around. 

From the verandah the two girls stepped 
into the large sala, Don Luiz following. A 
negro woman was in this room preparing the 
table for a meal ; seeing her mistress, she ran 
forward and covered her hand with kisses. 

" Dear old Juana, I know you are glad to see 
me/' said Dolores. 

" When you have done with that old woman's 
fooling, perhaps you will tell her to leave the 
room," said the slave captain, scowling. 

Juana went out, and Don Luiz turned to 
Oriana — 

** Now, Senora, I do not think there is much 
chance of the hated flag of Inglaterra waving 
over these walls. You must see yourself the 
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impossibility of escape ; and as you are my 
guest — my prisoner, if you like the word 
better — I expect to receive a little more 
courtesy, otherwise it will be the worse for 

you." 

Advancing, the Spaniard took her hand, 
and, for the second time, attempted to raise it 
to his lips, but the girl struggling hard, he 
dashed it away savagely, violently. 

"Dolores^ look that you teach her better," 
he said, menacingly, and quitted the room. 

Oriana sank upon a chair, and the Portuguese 
wife, embracing her, and kissing the tender 
fingers bruised and wounded by her husband s 
brutality, called Juana, who cried aloud on 
seeing what had happened. 

"I told thee how it would be," said the 
faithful old slave, who had followed her mis- 
tress from Loanda. " Don Luiz never worthy 
of my pearl." 

" You were right and I was wrong, dear old 
nurse. But it is over now ; Luiz de Carvalho 
is no longer husband of mine. I defy him." 

It was Oriana's turn to soothe now, for the 
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girl-wife, after her outburst of passion, wept 
violently. 

Juana s idea of consolation consisted chiefly 
in endeavouring to cram her two young charges 
with all sorts i)f tropical delicacies. Apparently 
she considered eating the best cure for all 
griefs ; and much she marvelled that neither 
the delicious odour of stewed monkey, nor the 
rich golden tint of palm-oil chop, tempted the 
young English lady. 

It was rest only that Oriana sighed for — ^rest 
of mind and body; and Dolores soon afterwards 
took her into a pleasant room, the earthen 
floor covered with cool matting. A gentle 
breeze found its way inside through the bars of 
the closed jalousies, waving the white mosquito 
curtains of two small beds. 

*'I have had mine brought in here," said 
Dolores ; " and Juana always sleeps on a mat at 
the door." 

Oriana's last glance, before she closed her eyes 
that evening, rested on the unhappy young 
wife, weeping, as she knelt with bowed head 
before a crucifix. 



CHAP. XXVII. — DOLORES BREAXS HER OATH. 
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" /^OOD news for Senora 

- loglesa," said the negro 

nurse, comiag into the room 

where the two girls had slept, 

with the morniug cup of 



"What is it ?" asked Oriana, rather languidly. 
Her good news would be the arrival of the 
Albatross up the river. 

She was not ungrateful, though, when Juana 
announced that Don Luiz and half the crew of 
the felucca bad started that morning for a slave- 
hunting expedition inland, and would not 
return for eight or ten days. 

All these day^ freed from the horrors of the 
pirate's presence ! The thought was a real 
delight. And it would be strange, if, with the 
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help of her two fast friends, some plan of escape 
could not be devised. 

Oriana sat down to breakfast in the sola, a 
new being. For the fisst time -since her 
capture the colour returned to her cheeks, the 
eyes brightened, and once, at some queer 
remark of Juana's, she actually laughed. 
Dolores had thought it impossible to see a 
more lovely face than that of her guest, even 
when pale and worn ; but now she wondered 
still more at its beauty, and never tired of 
watehiog it 

Although Oriana still refused some of the old 
nurse s special dainties, yet the banana, sliced and 
fried, w^ food for a goddess, and the plantains, 
roasted in their skins, were good as hot rolls. 
Dolores even induced her to take a sip of cool 
palm wine, just drawn from the tree ; and — it 
was a dreadful thing for a heroine to do, but 
the fact must be chronicled — she enjoyed a pie, 
made of some young birds, whose names she 
forgot to ask until too late. Then she dis- 
covered she had been devouring papagays^ 
or parrots! Had she known the contents 
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in time, she would as soon have thought 
of breakfasting off the Persian cat at the 
Eectory. 

" We will talk about our plans by-and-by/' 
said Dolores, after breakfast " I want to show 
you our domain/' 

" I should be happier," Oriana answered, " if 
I knew the fate of a brave sailor who was 
woimded and made prisoner in trying to save 
me. If he were only here, what a help he 
would be when we try to escape/' 

" Juana will find out all about the man, and 
let us know." And the old nurse was sent 
away with instructions to ferret out some news 
of Will Savage. 

Meantime, the two girls roamed over the 
house. There was no upper storey ; one small 
turret-like room, called the Bta Vista, was, 
however, built over the ground floor, the only 
mode of access being a movable ladder. 

It was worth climbing this ladder for the 
sake of the extended view ; indeed, the room 
had been purposely erected by Luiz de Carvalho 
as a look-out. Gazing from .the windows, Oriana 
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saw how admirably adapted the pirate's isle 
was for purposes of conceahnent, and what 
little chance there would be of any boats 
following the windings of the creek until it 
issued into the lagoon. 

At the northern extremity of this sheet of 
water — the opposite end to that by which the 
felucca had entered — ^the land was low, and 
covered with mangroves; and Dolores said 
there was a passage through the swamp, leading 
into the sea by Cape St. Catherine. 

"Now, then, for the island,'' said the Por- 
tuguese girl, who, like her English friend, 
seemed much brighter in the absence of her 
lord. 

Juana now came back with the news that 
the English sailor was kept a close prisoner 
on board the felucca, woimded, but doing 
well. 

There was great comfort in that, Oriana felt, 
as, guarded by the nurse and an old negro 
employed in the house, she rambled about with 
Dolores. No one molested the party ; the 
twenty or thirty men of the felucca's crew who 



had been left behind were enjoying themselves 
in one of the empty barracoons, singing and 
dancing, even at that early hour. 

The island was about two ndles long and 
half-a-mile broad. Dolores, when they had 
walked across, and were nearing the water on 
the other side, told her attendants to rest. 
Then, taking her friend by the arm, she led 
her through some thick bushes by a winding 
path, which to any eye but her own would 
have seemed no path at all, until, reaching a 
place where the thick growth apparently cut 
off further progress, she stopped. 

"I am going to show you something only 
known to Luiz and me.'' 

Stooping down, she showed how several of 
the lower branches had been artfully cut away, 
thus clearing a path to a tiny creek or boat 
harbour, wherein lay concealed a small canoe 
with paddles. 

" Luiz thinks a day may come when his men 
will turn upon him, so he has cut this passage, 
and always keeps a canoe ready for escape. It 
will hold two ; and he says he can paddle with 
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me to the other end of the lagoon before they 
know he is oflF the island." 

" Then I can escape that way," said Oriana, 
clasping her handa 

"Perhaps; but I think we can manage 
better than that. Still I thought it well you 
should know of the secret path and the canoe, 
although Luiz made me swear a dreadful oath 
never to reveal the secret. May God pardon 
me if I am doing wrong.'' 

Juana was taken into coimcil on returning 
to the house. She shook her head at first. 
Don Luiz, to her, was all-powerful, his arm 
stretched everywhere. Her mistress tried 
another way. 

"Well, Juana, if you are afiraid, I will go 
myself in a canoe with the English Senora ; and 
then, if Don Luiz catches me, what will happen, 
do you think ? '' 

*' Santa Maria! He will kill you. Now 
let me go, and when I have something to say, 
I will speak." 

Some days passed, and every morning 
Dolores asked, " Anything to say yet ? " 
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And each morning the answer was, "Not 
yet ; wait little bit." 

During this time the two girls, thrown into 
such close companionship, became very dear to 
each other. Dolores, though the elder of the 
two, looked up to her English friend as a 
superior being, and insensibly her thoughts 
took the same tone. One day she said — 

*' I cannot think how I could have been so 
wicked as to fancy these poor Africans were 
only meant to be slaves." 

" Well, it is only about fifty years ago that 
nearly all England thought the same." 

" Yes ; but then I was so foolish. I thought 
it so brave in Luiz to be a slave captain ; and 
now — ^now I am the wife of a pirate." 

The poor wife's case seemed, indeed, nearly 
hopeless. Oriana kissed her, but could give no 
consolation, and was relieved by seeing Juana 
enter the room. The old nurse, showing her 
white teeth with glee, exclaimed — 

" Something to say now. Canoe all ready, 
after the sun go down, for the beautiful Senora. 
Four black men promise to paddle down river 

R 
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and find English ship along the coast. Two 
days ago they promise ; then this morning they 
say, *No — ^too far for canoe/ So I tell them I 
was Obeah woman, and if they not go, I send 
Mumbo Jumbo to twist titieir necks when they 
sleep. Oho I they so frightened, turn quite 
yellow ; go anywhere now.*' 

Juana showed the place where the canoe 
would be in readiness as soon as darkness set 
in. K it had been possible to liberate Will 
Savage, so that he might accompany her flight, 
Oriana would have feared nothing ; but 
although the nurse had managed to com- 
municate with him, he was too closely watched, 
and had no chance of escape for the present. 

The little preparations were made, provisions 
got ready, and still there were some hours to 
wait before Oriana s adventurous voyage could 
begin. 

"Dolores," she said, as the thought struck 
her, " suppose Don Luiz should come back this 
evening, before I can start.'' 

It was a dreadful thought, and haunted them 
for the rest of the day. The slave captain had 
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been absent already aix days, and might return 
any hour. 

" Let U8 go into the Bta Vi^a and watch," 
said Dolores. 

They cUmbed up the ladder ; and every tiny 
canoe, as it shot out from the mainland into 
the vateis of the lagoon, made their hearts 
beat with fear. 





CHAP. XSVm, — A. DREAM OF ESCAPE. 

-■'T^HE hours wore on, grate- 
' * ful night fell upon the 
watchers of the pirate's iale, 
and no Don Luiz appeared to 
frustrate the plan of escape. 
Through the darkness, silently treading, not 
daring to carry a torch, the three women took 
their way towards the water's edge. A slight 
hissing call from Juana'a lips, and the dim 
outline of a canoe moved out from the gloom, 
and came close to the shore. 

The moment of release, so much longed for, 
had come ; but Oriana, brave Enghsh girl as 
she was, felt a qualm of fear when she realised 
that she was about to trust herself alone to four 
blacks, the only influence she could bring to 
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bear upon them being their terror of a sham 
Obeah woman. 

She kissed Dolores, and hung about her 
neck. All that she owed to the slave captain's 
wife rushed into her memory, for it was Ur 
presence alone which had saved her from the 
deadliest insults. And, weeping, she cried — 

" Oh, Dolores ! shall we ever meet again ?" 

" Yes, in heaven,*' answered Dolores, solemnly. 
And with a long embrace the friends parted — 
to meet again yet once more on earth. 

The nurse helped Oriana down the bank, 
and the blacks pushed out into the lagoon, the 
ancient negro dame uttering such fearful 
threats of sending Mumbo Jumbo after them, 
if they did not take proper care of the white 
lady, that, dipping their paddles into the water 
with a howl of terror, they sent the rickety 
boat along as swiftly as if the demon with the 
ugly name were indeed coming up fast astern. 

Soon the effects of the fright subsided, and 
the lazy rowers paddled along quietly and 
slowly, laughing and talking to each other. 

For the first few minutes Oriana looked back 
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anxiously, fearing to hear the plash of oars in 
pursuit, but the only sounds that came over the 
water were songs and drunken shouts from the 
pirate crew. Listening to the horrid noise, 
she thanked God heartily for . her escape from 
these wretches, and from their commander. 

Looking back to that dreadful day when the 
Safety was boarded by the pirates^ an age 
seemed to have passed, and yet it was now 
only the eleventh night. So much suflFering and 
so many fears had been crowded into those few 
days! 

It was a dark night, and now that the fear 
of pursuit was over, the fugitive wished the 
stars would come out. Gradually the sounds 
of revelry from the island died away, the gloom 
thickened into intense darkness, and the canoe 
entered the creek through which the felucca 
had passed into the lagoon. 

How the negroes guided the boat along this 
horrible canal^ it was impossible to guess. 
Oriana could not see half the boat's length; and 
the only light was the phosphorescence of the 
water as the paddles struck the surface, or 
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when a snake, gliding through, left behind a 
long streak of light. 

The men paddled slowly, and, with all their 
care, occasionally ran against a mangrove bush, 
when the cold, slimy branches striking her face 
would make Oriana shudder. Sometimes the 
canoe stuck fast on a mudbank, and half-an- 
hour would be lost in getting clear. Not a 
word was spoken, except on these occasions, 
the gloom and silence of the place affecting the 
spirite even of these merry Africans. 

So slow was the progress, that when at 
length they shot out into the clear river, four 
hours had gone by, and Oriana believed it must 
be near midnight. 

The canoe was now carried along quietly by 
the current towards the sea, the men began 
again to chat and laugh, the stars came out, 
and the Southern Cross shone high above the 
horizon. The English girl, with her heart full 
of gratitude, believing all danger past, rested 
her head on a cushion, a sweet smile parted her 
lips — she slept, and dreamed of home. 

Was ever dream so rudely dispelled? A 
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yell from the blacks awoke her. Starting up, 
she looked astern. 

A long narrow boat was in fuU pursuit, six 
rowers sending the foam from their oars. 
Standing upright in the stern, with the tiller- 
ropes in his hand, was a form urging on the 
men, which even in the dim starlight she knew 
too well. In the horror of that moment, of 
that dreadful waking from her blissful dream, 
the poor girl could not restrain herself. 

" George !" she cried in her agony. 

The piercing scream rang out in the sUence 
of the night ; but there was none to answer — 
none to protect 

Eapidly the boat gained upon the canoe — 
touched her side. The Africans, dreading the 
anger of the white chief, jumped out and 
swam on shore; and Don Luiz, leaning over 
the side of the boat, seized Oriana by the 
arm. 

Then it was that the distracted girl, as she 
felt the iron grasp of the man she most dreaded 
in the world, a second time called on George. 
It was a cry of utter despair — a wail. 
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The pirate captain lifted her into the boat 
with a laugh. "Don Jorge — whoever he 
may be, I have not the pleasure of his 
acquaintance — is highly honoured. But as, 
unhappily, he is not present, will not Don Luiz 
do, for the nonce ? 

" It was scarce courteous," he continued, "to 
leave my poor home without giving its owner 
an opportunity of saying farewell ; and I shall 
never cease to thank fortune that I returned in 
time, although my men were left behind. 
With your permission, Senora, we will again 
seek the lagoon." 

The boat s head was tiuned up the river, and 
the creek, from whose gloomy recesses Oriana 
had so lately emerged with such thankfulness^ 
again entered. 

Half-stupefied, Oriana sat, scarcely hearing 
the mocking sentences which Don Luiz poured 
forth. At length Dolores' name arrested her 
attention, and she forced herself to listen. 

" Poor Dolores ! She did not seem well in 
health when I returned so unexpectedly ; the 
pleasure of the shock was too much. I have 
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advised her to keep her apartment, and fear 
she will not be able to receive you." 

Then Oriana would lose her sweet friend, 
who was, doubtless, suffering for her share in 
the escape. Well, she knew the worst now; 
the last hope was gone. 

The row back through the creek was done 
quickly, the boat's crew being well furnished 
with lanterns and torches. It was only two 
hours after midniorht when the boat's keel 
grated on the shore, and once more Oriana 
landed on the hated island. 

Don Luiz never released his grasp on the 
girl's hand until he reached the house, which 
looked dark and deserted. Then, leading her 
into her own room, he closed and locked the 
door on his prisoner. 





CHAP. XXIS. — CAPTIVITT. 

/\RIANA listened to 
her jailer's receding 

footstepa. Then she 

called gently/'DoIores!" 
There waa no answer. 

Feeling her way in the 
darkneaa towards the comer of the room where 
the second bed used to stand, she found it 
gone. The pirate had indeed carried out his 
threat, and henceforth Oriana must bear her 
trials alone. 

Turning towards her own little couch, she 
knelt and tried to pray. But the heart, which 
a few hours ago was overflowing with gratitude,- 
had received too crushing a blow ; the prayers 
were mechanical, and brought no comfort 
Hopeless she knelt down, and hopeless she 
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arose, and lost the consciousness of her misery 
in sleep. 

It was broad daylight when the turning of the 
key in the lock awoke the tired girL Starting 
up in fright, she watched the door open — to 
her intense relief it was the old black nurse 
who appeared, bringing a tray for breakfast. 

"Oh, Juana!" she began, "I am so glad. 
Where is Senora Dolores 1" 

But Juana, evidently in mortal fear, put her 
finger on her lips, refused to say a word, and, 
pointing to the door, nodded and winked 
mysteriously. 

Oriana would not add to the good old 
woman's fright, so she said no more. Juana 
set the breakfast down, and then, after many 
more nods, left the room, the door of which was 
immediately closed and locked. 

It was not the woman's hand that locked the 
door, Oriana thought ; and, listening, she heard 
the tread of a man's step outside. Shortly 
afterwards, on opening one of the jalousies, she 
saw another sentry pacing up and down before 
the verandah. 
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" Not much fear of my escaping again," she 
thought, with rather a bitter smile. "Two 
men for the custody of one weak girl." 

Days lengthened into weeks. Oriana was 
still a close prisoner in her room ; but, to her 
imspeakable comfort, not once had she seen 
Don Luiz. His voice she often heard, and 
never without a shudder. 

Juana's visits were regular, but silent. At 
last one morning she found her tongue — 

" Ah ! dear Senora, always I long to speak, 
and always I afraid of ugly sailor at the door. 
But now, young fellow there is friend of mine ; 
I nurse him once when he have fever. He 
let me talk, and will never say word to Don 
Luiz." 

" That is right, you good Juana. Now tell 
me where your mistress is. Can I get to her ?" 

" My poor mistress I When Don Luiz come 
back that night, he ask directly for la Senora 
Inglesa. When he found you gone, he stamp, 
he swear. Donna Dolores speak softly to him, 
but he push her away, and she fall on the 
groimd. I lift up my poor darling, and then 
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Don Luiz calls his men to caxry her to the 
B6a Vista.'* 

"Was she much hurt when he threw her 
down?" 

" Yes, much hurt. I see her every day like 
you, and then door locked. She knows you 
are brought back, and this morning she tell me 
* say love ' to you, and hope God grant meeting 
some day.'* 

" Dear Dolores 1 Tell her I love and always 
think of her. And the English sailor, Juana; 
do you ever see him ?" 

"Yes, he quite cured, and walk about. I 
hear felucca men say he all same as one of 
them." 

" I don't believe that. I say, Juana, some 
day, when your friend is sentry in the verandah, 
could you persuade him to let the English sailor 
speak to me ?" 

"Yes, some day. Not stay longer now." 
And a rattle at the door by the good-natured 
sentry outside made her hurry from the room. 

Oriana felt in better spirits after this chat 
with the old nurse. It was a comfort to know 
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that Will Savage was well, and in comparative 
freedom : as for his turning traitor, and joining 
the crew of the felucca, of course that was all 
nonsense. 

The temporary reUef soon wore off. One 
dreary day succeeded another — ^no books, no 
work, no friend. The confinement and mono- 
tonous life began to tell upon her health ; she 
became weak and listless — would lie upon the 
bed all day, except when roused by Juana's 
visit. 

Nearly two months had passed since Oriana's 
recapture, when, early one morning, there was 
a tap at her jalousies. 

It was Will Savage. When she saw his big, 
honest English face in the verandah, she put 
out her hand to grasp his, and felt it hard to 
escape bursting into tears. 

" Oh, Will I I am so glad to see you I" 

" God bless you, Miss St. Clare ! You look 
poor and ill enough, anyhow. But I have only 
a minute or two, and I want to tell you that I. 
think there is something up." 

" What do you mean, Will ?" 
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" Why, miss ; a deal of whispering has been 
going on among the men, and &om what I can 
make out, they think one of our cruisers is 
anchored somewhere up the river. The news 
was brought by a native canoe, and a boat is 
gone to reconnoitre." 

"Oh, this is good news indeed I But will 
any man-of-war find out the way to the 
lagoon r 

" She ought to. If the captain is worth his 
salt, it's the first thing he would do to send 
his boats up that creek. And they could not 
come in better time ; half the felucca's crew are 
away up the country still, and the captain is 
nearly mad because he thinks the natives have 
murdered them. Serve them right if they 
have." 

"Now, Will, let us think steadily. How 
can we manage to get away ? " 

" Fll tell you my idea, miss. I will keep my 
weather eye lifting, and when the boats come, 
as please God they will, it's hard lines if I can't 
master this Portuguese fellow at the window, 
if he cuts up rough, and lift you out. You see 
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the rest of the men will have too much to do in 
the fighting way to think of us. Good-bye, 
miss. Can't stop any longer now." 

Unluckily for Will Savage, and for his plot, 
the pirate captain was much too wary a chief 
to allow an enemy to be roaming about at large 
at such a critical time; and Oriana had the 
mortification of seeing her only protector, as he 
turned away, seized by two sailors, and carried 
to the felucca. 

Still there was hope. From the window she 
could see men hurrying to the ship, and the 
commotion showed that some event was pending 
which alarmed her captors. 

A few more minutes, and Juana stood at the 
door, her face yellow with fear and excitement. 

"No sailor now. He gone to the ship.'' 
And she flung the door wide open. 

The soUa was empty; and Oriana, for the 
first time since that cruel night when Don Luiz 
brought her back, passed the door of her 
chamber. 

Her first thought was of escape. It was but 
for a moment. The memory of all that Dolores 

s 
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had done and suflFered for her sake rushed upon 
her mind, and ascending the steps that led to 
the B6a Vista, she tried the door. It was 
locked ; but the key, which in her agitation she 
had overlooked, was hanging outside — ^the lock 
turned, and the two loving friends were in each 
other's arms. 




CHAP. XXX, — THE WATCHERS OF THE BOA VISTA. 

JT^HE slave captain's wife was 

I greatly changed by her long 
coufinement in the heated 
atmosphere of the B6a Vista ; 
and Oriana, as she kissed the 
thin, pale face, was full of 
anger against the man whose 
cruelty had caused all this 




"My poor darling I I think he must want 
to kill you," 

" I believe he does/' answered Dolores ; "and 
I should not mind dying ; but, Oriana, do you 
know why he wants me to die ? " 

The English girl, who was sitting at Dolores' 
feet, looked up for a moment ; then she gave a 
shudder, as she hid her face in her friend's lap. 
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"Yes," continued Dolores, "I see you do. 
It was only yesterday that he told me, 
mockingly, he feared my health was delicate ; 
but if it was the will of Providence, he must 
submit, and the brave English Senora would 
make a fitting successor for me." 

"He knows I would die first I" exclaimed 
Oriana. " But we will not talk of dying. Do 
you know there is a dear English ship i^ the 
river, and that we may be saved yet ? Oh ! if 
I could only see her boats coming 1'' 

As Oriana spoke, she looked towards the 
creek. Suddenly her face flushed, her eyes 
brightened — her wish was fulfilled. 

A small boat, with two rowers, came out 
from under the shadow of the mangroves, 
pursued by two larger boats, with an officer in 
each, and the English ensign waving in the 
stern. 

Apparently the sight of the felucca and the 
open lagoon was a surprise to the English 
sailors, who, on issuing from the creek, stopped 
abruptly ; the flying boat, taking advantage of 
this hesitation, pulled vigorously; she had 
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almost reached the felucca's side, when two 
little puffs of white smoke came from the 
pursuers — the oars dropped, and the boat 
drifted helplessly on the water. 

Oriana, who had been watching the scene 
with the deepest interest, could not help 
uttering a " Thank God I " when she saw two 
of the pirates thus disabled. Was it wrong of 
her? 

The English now advanced steadily, the 
office. aJdtog up » the s.^-shee J Ooe 
glance at the tall figure in the larger of the boats, 
cheering on his men, was enough for Oriana. 
It was indeed George — ^her George, whom, 
with the exception of one dreadful moment, 
she had not seen since he left Tyneford more 
than eighteen months ago, and who had now 

» 

come, like her own true knight, to the rescue. 
With a heart brimful of happiness, all fears 

gone, doubting nothing of his success, she 

pointed him out to Dolores. 

" There he is ; and now we are safe V^ 
Then the Portuguese wife and the English 

girl watched from their elevated position the 
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drama of life and death which was being 
enacted before their eyes. 

A gun from the felucca, and the water 
between her and the boats was roughened by a 
storm of grape and canister. 

At the horrid sight, Oriana^s short-lived 
confidence vanished ; the colour left her cheeks; 
she paled to the very lips. 

Gun succeeded gun, while the English could 
only return the fire with musketry. Three or 
four of the seamen were wounded, and fell off 
the thwarts. Suddenly the boats turned round 
and pulled away. 

" Dolores, what does it mean ? Are they 
beaten off ?^' 

It was no retreat Falkland had skilfully 
steered so as to bring his boats close to the 
island, astern of the felucca, and out of the 
range of her fire. The two pale watchers soon 
understood the manoeuvre, and their hearts 
grew lighter. 

Then, with one ringing cheer, that thrilled 
Oriana's heart, the boats darted forward to the 
attack. 
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The felucca's long gun had been hurriedly 
trained astern. It was fired ; but before the 
smoke of the discharge cleared away, the 
English were alongside. Cutlasses in their 
mouths, clinging like cats to every rope, to 
every projecting bit of wood, they climbed up 
the side. 

Like tigers the sailors attacked, but like 
tigers the crew defended the ship. Many an 
unhappy man, disabled by pike-thrust, or 
with fingers mangled by knives, fell back into 
the boats. From their post of advantage, the 
pirates were able to fire right down upon their 
assailants ; and, frantic with rage, they hurled 
at them cold shot, muskets — anything heavy 
that came to hand. 

Herbert Constantine, who commanded the 
smaller boat, was soon disabled by a musket- 
shot in the arm. Falkland, after a severe 
struggle, succeeded in reaching the main-chains, 
where he clung with three or four of his best 
men, warding off" the blows of the pirates ; but 
not a foot had the Englishmen yet placed on 
the felucca's deck 
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One more desperate effort George must make. 
Firing his pistol in the foremost ruffian's face, 
he sprang to the deck. Three clubbed muskets 
were at once lifted to cut him down — ^he saw a 
tall man with a crimson sash draw back his 
sword for a finishing thrust, when a shot from 
behind struck down one of his antagonists ; a 
loud hurrah followed, and the pirates, surprised 
by the sudden attack in the rear, and believing 
themselves surrounded, began to fall back. 
The English sailors by twos and threes gained 
the deck, and in a few more minutes the ship 
was won. 

Looking round to see who was the unex- 
pected friend that had done such good service 
just in the nick of time, Falkland recognised 
the honest face of Will Savage, and shook 
hands warmly with his old shipmate. 

After the single gun which the felucca fired 
as the boats were coming up astern, there had 
been no smoke to obscure the scene, and the 
whole course of the fight had been visible to 
the watchers from the Bda Vista. 

Oriana, as she saw the English sailors 
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dropping back into the boats, covered her eyes. 
Scarcely did she dare to open them, lest 
George should now be among the mangled dead 
or wounded. Then she watched her darling as 
he sprang on the felucca's deck ; she saw the 
muskets raised above his head^— ah I it was 
all over now. No. There was a shout — ^the 
deck gradually cleared, and George was standing 
there shaking hands with a sailor — with Will 
Savage. 

A heavy foot on the ladder, a blow on the 
door, and Don Luiz stood within the room. 

With dress torn and blood -spotted, with 
features black with smoke and distorted with 
rage, the Spaniard stood ; and the two pale 
women, fascinated by terror, their eyes fixed on 
his, waited for the doom which should issue 
from his lips. 

It came — 

" My ship is lost But, alive or dead, you 
shall be mine." 

Seizing the shrinking English girl, he lifted 
her in his arms. Dolores with a scream threw 
herself upon him, tried to tear away the iron 
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grasp; but, casting her to the ground, the 
pirate rushed from the room, passed through the 
salay and gained the open country. 

Oriana, as the ruffian bore her away, gazed 
round in vain hope of rescue. Not a living 
being was near to answer the piteous look of 
those imploring eyes. The voices from the 
felucca died away; in the hot, still air there 
was not a sound. She was alone — alone with 
him. 

She tried hard to cry out, but no voice came 
from the dry lips— she fainted. 





CHAP. XSSI. — EESCUE — AND DEATH, 

\BALELAND'S first queatioD, 

after recognising and shaking 
hands with Will Savage, was — 
" Do you know anything 
about Miss St. Clare ? What 
became of her when you were 
carried away from the Safety?" 
" Know about her I I should think I did, 
sir. Why, bless her sweet, pale face, I was 
talking to her not two hours ago in that veran- 
dah there." 

George waited to ask no more questions. 
Clearing the distance from the ship to the shore 
with one bound, he ran towards the house, Will 
following, "The young gentleman" (he was 
nearly eighteen, by the way) "might get into 
mischief," the sailor thought. 
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Entering the house, George passed into a 
large empty sola. "Where was it you saw 
her ?" he asked, impatiently. 

" I think that must have been the room," said 
Will, pointing to an open door. 

Falkland looked in. It was indeed a lady's 
room, with a small white bed in one comer ; 
but the only occupant was an ancient negro 
woman, who, at the sight of an ofl&cer with a 
drawn sword in his hand, screamed violently. 

" Oh I not kill me, Senor." 

" No ; I won't kill you ; but tell me where 
Miss St. Clare, the young English lady, is." 

" You are English ofl&cer ? Ah I the dear 
Senora will be glad. She is there, with Donna 
Dolores." 

The old woman pointed to a ladder, up which 
Falkland ran. The door at the top was open. 
He entered a small room. 

On the floor, face downwards, was the figure 
of a woman. Fearing he knew not what, 
George knelt down — ^lifted the head gently. It 
was a young and beautiful face, but not the one 
he sousrht. 
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Juana had followed the officer into the room ; 
and now, with many lamentations, set to work 
restoring her young mistress to animation. 
Dolores opened her eyes, and looking round 
with a bewildered gaze, said, " Oriana." 

How George Falkland's heart beat at the 
sound ! He waited for the next words, but the 
girl suddenly started to her feet. 

"Ah! I remember; he has carried her off. 
But I know the way. You are the English 
officer ? Come, and I will show you." 

The excited girl on leaving the room would 
have fallen down the ladder, so weak was she, 
had not George caught her in his arms. There 
was wine on the table in the saUi^ which she 
s\<^allowed. Then, supported on Falkland's arm, 
running and walking, Dolores led the way. Will 
Savage and Juana bringing up the rear. 

It was open country for some distance, and 
they got on well ; George ever casting anxious 
glances in front, but seeing no signs of the lost 
one. He could ask no questions of his young 
guide. To answer them would waste the little 
strength she had left. 
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Leading the way at length into thick and 
intricate " bush/' Dolores' strength began to fail. 
" I can walk no more," she said. " Your Eng- 
lish sailor — ^let him cany me." 

There was no time for hesitation. A 
moment's delay and the pursuing party were 
again hurrying on — ^Dolores, a light burden 
in the sailor's arms, pointing out the track. 
Presently they came to a spot where George 
could see no path through the thick and 
tangled growth. 

"This way," said Dolores, throwing herself 
on the ground, and, to her companions' surprise, 
passing through easily. George followed, and 
the Portuguese girl, pressing his arm as a warn- 
ing for silence, pointed below. 

In a miniature dock, at the foot of steps cut 
in the bank, floated a canoe ; and reclining in 
the stem, with face pale as death, head hanging 
back, and dark hair touching the water, there 
lay a white figure. Ah I he needed no second 
look. It was Oriana. 

Standing up in the boat, oar in hand, in the 
very act of pushing off* from the shore, was the 
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tall Spaniard in uniform whom George had en- 
countered on the deck of the felucca. 

Then they were yet in time ! Sword in hand, 
Falkland rushed down the steps. The pirate 
chief at the noise turned round, and, with a 
curse, drew a pistol from his belt. For an 
instant it was levelled at the officer's head, then, 
changing his mind, Don Luiz pointed it higher. 

" This for you, traitress I " he cried. 

The ball, too well aimed, struck Dolores in 
the side. At the same moment Falkland's 
sword pierced the pirate's heart. With hands 
outstretched he clutched at the air, staggered, 
and fell ; and the waters closed over the body 
of the murderer. 

Oriana was still unconscious; but Dolores 
claimed Falkland's first care. He found the 
poor girl lying on the bank gaaping out her life, 
the black nurse wailing loudly over her darling. 

"Hush, Juana," Dolores faintly said. "I 
want to speak to him." 

The midshipman bent down his head close to 
the dying girl's lips. He could just make out 
the words, faint and slow— 
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" Is she alive and unhurt ?" 

" Yes ; she has only fainted." 

"Tell her — tell her not to be sorry. God 
has been very good to let me save her. Can 
you hear me V 

"Yes." 

He bent yet lower ; scarcely then could he 
distinguish the words— 

" Give her my love, and — stoop down — ^you 
won't mind ? — and this " 

George bent until his cheek touched her lips. 
They moved slightly ; and with that kiss the 
loving, gentle girl, the injured wife, passed to 
her rest. 

Leaving Juana to watch over the body of her 
mistress, George hastened down to the boat. 
With loving care he raised Oriana and sprinkled 
water on the pale face. Opening her eyes, 
with a sigh, they rested on Falkland. There 
was a look of surprise, a sudden glad smile ; 
then her hand sought his, her head rested on 
his shoulder. 

'^ Dear George, you are come at last !" 




C^AP. XXSII. — CAPTAIN SIMCOX SHAKES HANDS 




^. ^HEY buried Dolorea under 
the shadow of a palm, in one 
of the most sequestered spots of 
iSy the lovely island ; and Oriana, 
she cast flowers into the 
' grave, wept bitterly for the 
noble Portuguese girl who had 
died to save her English friend. 

Poor old Juana, quite heart-broken, could 
scarcely be made to leave the grave. Again 
and again she returned, and was found with her 
head resting on the mound ; and when Oriana 
spoke of her quitting the island, she shook her 
head. 

" No, I never leave my mistress. Very lonely 
for her all by herself when you go." 
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So it was, that when, two mornings later, the 
felucca, towed by the boats of La Hermosa^ 
moved away from the wharf, the faithful old 
nurse stood upon the shore, sole inhabitant of 
the pirates isle; and Oriana from the deck 
watched her until the mangroves of the creek 
hid the lagoon — scene of so much suflfering- — 
from her eyes. 

On emerging from the creek into the river, 
Oriana was delighted with the pretty little 
schooner which had borne her preservers to the 
rescue. 

"You must come on board and take 
possession," said Falkland. And he showed 
her over the cabin. In one corner was a 
box. 

" Why, you dear, good George, this is one of 
mine ! How did it come here ?" 

" You see, Oriana, I never did quite give up 
hope — at least, not until that dreadful night 
when your cry seemed to come from far off; 
and I brought that from the Safety, knowing 
how miserable you would be without your fine 
clothes and other vanities." 
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They both laughed. They were getting happy 
again — these two young creatures. 

" Constantine," said George, " I must get our 
little squadron under weigh and drop down the 
river. Perhaps you wiU look after Miss St. 
Clare V 

If looking "after" meant looking "at," the 
young midshipman certainly obeyed orders. 
Seated on deck by Oriana's side, his wounded 
arm in a sling, he seemed unable to take his 
eyes oflf her beautiful face. 

Oriana bore it very well ; girls can put up 
with a good deal of adoration ; but at last she 
said — 

"Little boys shouldn't stare." Which was 
cruel ; and poor Constantine's face, pale enough 
before, became crimson. 

The passage across the river bar was effected 
safely ; and only a little after the appointed day 
the Hermosa anchored with her prize alongside 
the Albatross, at the rendezvous off Shark's 
Point. 

Captain Oldham and Murray at once came 
on board, warmly congratulating George and 
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Oriana. "I told the captain," said Murray, 
laughing, "that you were just the man to 
command the tender." 

George was taken to the Albatross, and 
had to give an account of the whole expe- 
dition. 

"Very well managed indeed," said Oldham; 
"although, if half the felucca's crew had not 
been away, you would have been chopped into 
mince-meat. As for Savage here, who created 
a diversion just in the right time, he deserves 
a boatswain s warrant, and shall have it too. 
But now the difficulty is, having got Miss St. 
Clare here, how to get rid of her. Don't colour 
up so, Falkland ; my puzzle is, how to send her 
on to the Cape." 

At last it was decided that George should 
take La Hermosa and her passenger to St. 
Helena, where the vessel would be con- 
demned as a slaver; and in order that her 
young commander should then be free to 
accompany Oriana, either to the Cape or to 
England, he was "sat upon" by the two 
surgeons before sailing, pronounced to be 
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suffering from the effects of climate, and in- 
valided home. 

Farewell to the Albatross ! There was a 
parting dinner given by Captain Oldham, more, 
it was believed, for the sake of having Miss St. 
Clare by his side for two whole hours than for 
anything else. Then George and his charge 
returned to the schooner; the anchor was 
weighed, and the cool land wind wafted her 
steadily to the westward. 

Ten days' voyage, and Oriana, with health 
and happiness glowing in her cheeks, stood on 
the deck by Falkland's side admiring the pretty 
valley of Jamestown, the cleft that breaks the 
w^all of rocks surrounding St. Helena. 

The anchor was let go and a boat lowered. 

" Shall we go on shore at once V said Oriana. 
*^ I do so want to see Napoleon's tomb." 

Of course in ten minutes afterwards she was 
seated beside George in the stem-sheets of the 
boat. 

A clumsy-looking barque was anchored some 
way nearer the shore. Passing under her 
stem, Oriana and George looked up; a red. 
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good-humoured, well-known face was gazing 
down upon them — and the barque was the 
Safety ! 

" Well, Captain Simcox," said George, when 
they had been a few minutes on board, and he 
thought that worthy individual had done shak- 
ing hands with Oriana — ^but he hadn't, for he 
began again immediately — "what good wind 
brought you to St. Helena?" 

"'It's an ill wind that blows nobody good,' 
as the saying is, sir ; and there is somebody in 
the cabin who will be glad enough to see Miss 
St. Clare." Again he held out his red fist ; but 
Oriana had grown wary, and kept her own 
aching hand close to her side. 

The occupant of the cabin now came on deck, 
an infirm old gentleman in deep mourning — 
mourning for the niece who, in health and 
beauty, now stood before him. 

The explanation was soon given. Mr. St. 
Clare, on the arrival of the Safety at the Cape, 
naturally took the captain's view of things, and 
considered Oriana as dead — drowned, most pro- 
bably. It was a deep blow ; and eventually, a 
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wreck in everything save fortune, he took a 
passage to England in the ship that had brought 
out his niece. 

After a few words from Oriana, he said, drily, 
turning towards George — 

"And this gentleman V 

" This gentleman," said Oriana, flushing up, 
" saved me from the pirates f and, taking Falk- 
land's arm, she looked a little defiantly at her 
newly-found relation. 

" Oh ! Perhaps you will not mind coming 
into the cabin." 

Oriana's heart smote her as she went below, 
finding how heavily the old gentleman was 
obliged to lean upon her arm. George the while 
remained on deck, somewhat irritated, it must 
be confessed, at seeing his Oriana thus taken 
possession of. 

It was a very brief winter of discontent. 
He was soon called into the cabin, and there 
Mr. St. Clare, warmly thanking him for his 
courage and devotion, gave his full consent to 
what George and Oriana had settled between 
themselves long ago. 



I 
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" But you must win your lieutenant's epau- 
lettes first," added the old gentleman. 

That same evening the Safety got under 
weigh for England ; and on the whole wide sea 
never were beings happier than the two who sat 
on the deck of the good old barque watching 
the rocky isle as it sank below the horizon. 
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DUCK AND BLOSSOM: A Fairy Tale.— 

By Rosa Mulholland, Author of "The Little Flower Seekers," 
•• Eldergowan," &c. Six Illustrations, in Gold and Colours. Small Quarto, 
Cloth Extra, Bevelled Boards. Price 5/- 

MELOOMB MANOR: A Family Chronicle.— 

By F. Scarlett Potter. Six Illustrations, in Gold and Colours. 
Small Quarto, Cloth Extra, Bevelled Boards. Price 5/- 

A CRUISE IN THE ACORN.— 

By Alice Jerrold. Six Illustrations, in Gold and Colours. SmaU 
Quarto, Cloth Extra, Bevelled Boards. Price 5/- 

THE SHIP OF ICE: A Strange Story of the 

POLAR SEAS.— By S. Whitchurch Sadler, R.N., Author of 
"Marshall Vavasour," "The African Cruiser," &c. Six Full Page Illus- 
trations, Coloured Frontispiece, and Illuminated Title-page. Post Octavo, 
Cloth, Gold and Black. Price 3/6 

PHRONICLES OF COSY NOOK: A Book of Stories 

^ FOR BOYS AND GIRLS.— By Mrs. S. C. Hall. With Six FuU 
Page Illustrations, Coloured Frontispiece, and Illuminated Title-page. 
Post Octavo, Cloth, Gold and Black. Price 3/6 

QOUNTRY MAIDENS: A Story of the Present 

^ DAY.— By M. Bramstone, Author of "The Panelled House," &c. 
With Six Full Page Illustrations, Coloured Frontispiece, and Illuminated 
Title-page. Post Octavo, Cloth, Gold and Black. Price 3/6 

PHRISTMAS AT ANNESLEY; or, How the 

^ GRAHAMS SPENT THEIR HOLIDA YS.— By M. E. Shipley. 
With Five Full Page Illustrations, Coloured Frontispiece, and Illuminated 
Title-page. Small Octavo, Cloth, Gold and Black. Price 2/6 

TURNASIDE COTTAGE.— 

By Mary Senior Clark, Author of " Lost Legends of the Nursery 
Rhymes." With Five Full Page Illustrations, Coloured Frontispiece, and 
Illuminated Title-page. Small Octavo, Cloth, Gold and Black. Price 3/6 

THE FAIRY SPINNER.— 

By Miranda Hill. With Five Full Page Illustrations, Coloured 
Frontispiece, and Illuminated Title-page. Small Octavo, Cloth, Gold and 
Black. Price a/6 
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pOLLlE AND JACK; A Small Story for Small 

PEOPLE.— By Alice Hepburn. With Five Full Page Illustrations, 
Coloured Frontispiece, and Illuminated Title-page. Small Octavo, Cloth, 
Gold and Black. Price 2/6 

THE TWIN BROTHERS OF ELFVEDALE; A Story 

' OF NORWEGIAN PEASANT LIFE FIFTY YEARS AGO.— 
ByCHAS. H. Eden, Author of "My Wife and I in Queensland," "The 
Dominion of Canada," &c. Four Coloured Illustrations, Cloth Extra. 
Price 2/- 

QUR GAMES; A Story for Children.— 

^ By Mart Hamilton. Five Coloured Illustrations. Cloth Illuminated. 
Price 2/- 

CLLA'S LOCKET, and What it Brought Hen— 

By G. E. Dartnell. Five Coloured Illustrations. Cloth Illumi- 
nated. Price 2/- 

/(A TIE SUMMERS ; A Little Tale for Little 

' * READERS.— By Mrs. CHARLES Hall. Five Coloured Illustrations. 
Cloth Illuminated. Price 1/6 

DOSES WITH AND WITHOUT THORNS.— 

By Esther Faithj 
Illuminated. Price 1/6 

I ITTLE ADA'S JEWELS. 

^ By R 
Price 1/6 
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' ON THE OLD FOUNDA TION. Set forth in Twelve FuU Page 
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AUNT CHARLOTTE'S Stories of English History 

" FOR THE LITTLE ONES.— By Charlotte M. Yonge, Author 
of "The Heir of Redclyffe," &c. In Fifty easy Chapters, with a Frontis- 
piece in Colours by H. Stacy Marks, A.R.A. ; a Half Page Picture to 
each Chapter, and an Illuminated Title-page. New Edition, with Questions. 
Square Octavo, Cloth Extra, Bevelled Boards, Gilt Edges. Price 6/- 

OPINIONS OP THE PRESS. 

"Aunt Charlottes Stories o/Eng- " It is an attempt to teach history 

Hsh History for the Little Ones^ by on a method of projection, as it were, 

Charlotte M. Yonge. This highly and by this means of inducing chil- 

esteemed authoress has undertaken dren to become familiar, first of all, 

to write histories of various countries with the names and eras of the several 

for children, and the English History monarchs. The book is written in a 

is the first of the series. We accord light, entertaining style, so as not to 

her the title of ' The Children's His- be readily distinguishable by those 

torian,' for the stories of the rise and for whom it is designed from more 

progress of Britain are told in a very seductive and less truthful narratives, 

lucid manner, and the language em- The illustrations are numerous, and 

ployed is so simple that a child of the suited to gratify the pictorial tastes 

tenderest years will be perfectly able of children." — Morning Post. . 
to comprehend all that the writer ..^he authoress of 'The Heir of 

wishes to convey. The work is Redclyffe' has written a very good 

adorned with numerous illustrations, ^^ild's book-just such a story as a 

and there is a beautiful full-page ^^^^ intelligent nurse might tell her 

"^^^^t. "l-^'"^ ^- ^ ^^°"*f P^^^ 5 little chargl. There are here and 

while the title-page is a lovely piece ^here paslges which parents of par- 

^^v^ m Illuminated pnnting. - ticular opinions might think as well 

Edinburgh Courant. omitted, for if they say nothing they 

••Is meant for children who are seem to give to understand. But we 
scarcely yet out of the nursery. It must not forget the extreme difficulty 
is beautifully got up, the stories are which besets the writer at every sen- 
well told, the type is large, the illus- tence of such a work, and for our 
trations many, and altogether it is an part we think Miss Yonge has been, 
excellent and useful little gift-book." upon the v^hole, as neutral between 
— Scotsman, all elements and episodes as it is pos- 

"The style is simple, and will in- sible to be. The book is handsomely 

terest and amuse the little students illustrated, and is, beyond question, 

whose first steps it is meant to guide." written in a style most attractive for 

— Northern Whig. children." — Dublin Freeman's Jour- 

••Any boy or girl who fails to ad- ^^^' 
mire Miss Yonge' s Stories of English "The style is simple, and the facts 

History, must, indeed, be hard to selected are such as would most in- 

please. " — Bookseller. terest a boy or girl. ' ' — Globe. 

London: 67, 68, Chandos Street^ Strand: 
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OPINIONS OF THE PRESS— Continued. 

"Told in such a pleasant and in- "Miss Yonge's abilities are un- 
teresting fashion, that the young can- questionable, her power of narrative 
not fail to receive instruction without exceptional. , , . The volume is 
almost being aware of it. There are creditabie to the publishers, as all 
many well executed engravings which their publications are, and the illus- 
will catch young eyes, and admirably trations are numerous and sometimes 
assist the understanding of the text, forcible." — Manchester Guardian. 
A beautifully coloured frontispiece, ''This work is well written for 
'After the Battle of Crecy,' from a children, being in a simple easy style, 
water-colour drawing by Mr. H. S. its facts are, so far as we have ex- 
Marks, A. R. A., executed in the style amined them, perfectly correct, and 
for which this firm is now famous, in this respect it compares favourably 
will considerably enhance the volume ^th many nursery histories. It is 
in the eyes of those for whom it is well illustrated, and very handsomely 
intended— if they will not almost bound."— /rwi4 Times. 
prize it for this illustration and the ,,,,, .* • 

title-page alone. The latter is quite . ^""^" '"^ ^ ^'''iu.^h ''''''^ ? 

a mhA\ of workmanship."-OW simple and at ractive that it cannot. 

Service Gazette ^® beheve, fail to call forth the live- 

^„ .' . ,. , . liest attention of the most youthful 

"The narrative is exceedingly sim- ^sienQX."- Belfast News-Letter. 

pie, and IS quite within juvenile com- ,, a w i • . j j r v**i 

^«»v,o«e;^« •• /7^A« A book intended for very httle 

prenension. — t.cfio. , .,j t* j i • i 

^ . . . .. , . children. It deals in a simple narra- 

"Itis, as its title indicates, a book tive style with many leading facts, 

for the very young, simple in Ian- and is, on the whole, fairly written, 

guage, and otherwise wntten to the xhe stories range from the invasion 

comprehension of those for whom it of Julius Csesar down to our own day, 

is intended. Why should we not everything being given in due chro- 

have a History of Ireland of this nological order." — Lloyds' Weekly 

class? —Belfast Morning News. London News. 



JUST PUBLISHED-BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 

AUNT CHARLOTTE'S Stories of French History 

" FOR THE LITTLE ONES.— In Forty-eight easy Chapters, with 
\ Frontispiece in Colours by H. Stacy Marks, A.R.A.; Twelve Full 
Page Illustrations, and an Illuminated Title-page. Price 6/- 



AUNT CHARLOTTE'S Stories of Bible History 

FOR THE LITTLE ONES.— Three Readings and One Picture for 
each Sunday in the Year, with an Illuminated Title-page and Frontispiece 
in Colours. Price 6/- 
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THE GARLAND OF THE YEAR; or, The Months: 

THEIR POETRY AND FLOWERS.— Giving 2in Acco\mt oieauch 
Month, with carefully chosen Poetical Selections, descriptive of the Seasons 
and their Flowers, taken chiefly from the Standard British Poets. Printed 
in Black and Red, with Twelve Illuminated Full Page Floral Designs 
in Gold and Colours. Small Octavo, Bevelled Boards, Cloth Elegant, Gilt 
Edges, Price 5/- ; Morocco Elegant, 10/6 

OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

1 nis IS a nice little volume, nicely ' ' A very elegant little volume, con- 
•got up,' and a good gift for a boy taining twelve chromo-lithographs of 
or girl of finer taste than usual. The flowers, one for each month, upon a 
text consists of well-chosen pieces of ground of gold, with a verse of suit- 
English verse, by various authors, able poetry inscribed in illuminated 
such as Drajrton, Wither, Words- text, on the same ground. With each 
worth, Charlotte Smith, Spenser, and month's floral emblem, the editor 
others. The selection is creditable to has connected a brief notice of the 
the compiler's taste, and comprises month's natural and social history, 
many gems, all of which are rich, and a few passages selected from 
while some of them are rare." — the best English poets." — Illustrated 
Athenceum. London News, 



' 'Twelve beautiful illuminated chro- 
mographs of the tjrpical flowers of 
each month. The poetical selections 
are judicious, and distinguished for 
their brevity and point." — Standard. 

"A pretty little yohime."— Daily 
News. 

"A small but exquisitely printed 
volume. It is illustrated by litho- 
graphs of the typical flowers of each 
month, on a golden back-ground, 
and enclosing illuminated verses in 
old English type. In taste and effec- 
tiveness, this little volume will hold 
its own with even any French work 
of the class." — Architect. 

' ' The editor deserves great credit 
for the pains he has taken to render 
his descriptions interesting and in- 
structive. ' ' — Irish Times. 

"A very pretty little volume, most 
tastefully bound. . . Is compiled 
with considerable literary judgment. 
The drawing and colouring of the 
floral illustrations are admirable." — 
Northern Whig. 



" Contains some brief but interest- 
ing and instructive descriptions of 
the months, together with selections 
of appropriate poems from the best 
authors. . An eligible gift-book or 
birth-day present." — Morning Post. 

" Far above the average pictures in 
Christmas books. The designs are 
most graceful, and the colouring ex- 
quisite." — Glode. 

"A bijou Christmas book of a 
choice kind, suitable for girls of al- 
most any age. It is beautifully 
printed. . . . Great credit is due 
both to the editor and artist for such 
a delicate bit of bookmaking." — 
Manchester Guardian, 

"We turned over the volume to 
see which portrayal of floral beauty 
was worthy of note, and finding we 
could not fix on any one, we say — 
' all are best.' "—The Irish Echo. 

•' It is a perfect little gem, and ad- 
mirably adapted as a gift-book for 
this, and, indeed, for any festive 
season." — Belfast News-Letter, 
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i(/^TTY LESTER: A Book for Girls.— 

By Mrs. George Cupples. With Twelve Chromographs of Animals, 
after Harrison Weir. Foolscap Quarto, Cloth Extra, Bevelled Boards, 
Price s/- 

OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

"Its young readers will hardly " It is a pretty story of country life ; 

know which to admire most — the but its chief charm will, no doubt, be 

beautiful pictures of dogs, ducks, the twelve chromo-lithographs by Mr. 

pigeons, chickens, and half the do- Harrison Weir, which serve as illus- 

mestic animal creation, or the pretty trations. They are very finely done." 

stories told by Uncle Peter about — Scotsman. 

them to his little niece during her "An interesting story for girls, 

stay in his country hoTOR,"— Daily The chromo-lithographs, after Har- 

News. rison Weir, are, several of them at 

•• Harrison Weir's illustrations are least, worthy of good frames, and to 

excellent, and some of the pictures be hung up in a drawing-room.** — 

of animal life, such as ' Dog saving The City Press. 

Charlie's life,' are almost as beautifiU "A pleasant and sensible story of 

as water-colours." — Echo. life in an English rural home, sur- 

' * A book for girls, by Mrs. George rounded by the familiar objects of the 
Cupples, who has judged her readers country — sheep and cattle, horses and 
weU, and whose text is illustrated by dogs, birds and bees and butterflies, 
the excellent chromo-lithographs in trees, grass, com, and wild flowers, 
imitation of water-colours by Mr. not to speak of the red deer of Ex- 
Harrison Weir." — Standard. moor." — Illustrated London News. 

"A very pleasantly-told little story "A charming gift-book for chil- 

for children, illustrated, or rather, dren. Nothing more acceptable than 

perhaps, we should say accompanied the farm-yard and domestic scenes 

by numerous charming fetches in Mr. Weir has added to Mrs. Cupples' 

colour, from the facile pencil of Mr. pretty story." — Bookseller. 

Harrison Weir. . . A very pretty •• Contains chromographs, mostly 

story, not troubling itself about plot, of animals. They are cleverly and 

but relating little every-day incidents agreeably sketched. The text con- 

of child life, just in the way in which sists of sensibly- written, rational 

children like to have them related." stories, which develope one from the 

— The Hour. other in a simple way, with a running 

"A capital book for girls. . . narrative to connect them." — A then- 

The tone of the book is fresh and aum. 

wholesome. The illustrations are ''The stories are interesting, but 

very fine chromographs, after Harri- they are far exceeded in value by the 

son Weir." — Globe. numerous chromograph illustrations 

" Is deserving of high commenda- of animals by Mr. Harrison Weir." 

tion for its artistic beauty." — Figaro. — Manchester Guardian. 

"There are twelve chromographs " A delightftil collection of stories 

of animals, after Harrison Weir, and for little girls, adorned with a dozen 

they are without doubt perfect gems. " capital chromographs, after Harrison 

— Edinburgh Courant. Weh*." — Times. 

And Royal Ulster Works, Belfast. 
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THE LITTLE FLOWER-SEEKERS; or, The Aduen- 

TURES OF TROT ^ DAISY IN A WONDERFUL GARDEN 
BY MOONLIGHT.— By Rosa Mulholland. With Twelve Chromo- 
graphs of Flowers, after various Artists. Foolscap Quarto, Cloth Extra 
Bevelled Boards. Price 5/- 

OPINIONS OF THE PRES& 

"A pretty story. The book will "Another most attractive book, 
charm many a girl and boy. The The stories told by the flowers are 
chromographic illustrations are com- fanciful and pretty ; but the illustra- 
posed of capital pictures of flowers, tions of the flowers are better stiU. 
brilliantly and richly coloured after This, at least, will be the judgment 
nature, and executed with a large of grown-up people ; but we should 
amount of skill and taste. In them- not be surprised if the Uttle ones, for 
selves, and as works of art, these pic- whom these tales are written, will pre- 
tures are a great deal better than the fer them to the chromographs, bright- 
gaudy and coarse designs of figures looking as they are. A prettier book 
which we so often see in gift-books." for young children we have not seen 
— A thenceum. for a long while. "-/*<z// Mall Gauette, 

"These illustrations are among "A charming voliune." — Daily 

the very best of an unusually prolific News. 

period." — Morning Post. " The Little Flower-Seekers tells 

" In the child-world of literature, the adventures which befd Trot and 
few events of equal importance to the Daisy in a wonderful moonlit garden, 
publication of this volume have oc- among talking apples, hyacinths and 
curred since ' Alice in Wonderland ' honeysuckles, which find a tongue on 
saw the white rabbit pull its watch Midsummer Eve. The coloured pic- 
out of its waistcoat pocket. " — Dublin tures are very good indeed. " — Times. 
Evening Post. "Whilst juveniles will be pleased 

' ' A dainty and delightful book. . with the adventures of Trot and Daisy 

The text, of course, is mainly a struc- in their wonderful garden by moon- 

ture on which to hang pictures, and light, they can scarcely fiail to be 

very beautiful the pictures are. . . charmed with the very choice chro- 

Reproduced with a closeness to the mographs of flowers with which the 

originals simply astonishing. " — Man- book is fiunished. " — The City Press. 

Chester Guardian. " This is undoubtedly a charming 

"A little gem of a book, with a work." — Edinburgh Cour ant. 

number of very prettily told stories ' * The book is charmingly written, 

and a series of really exquisite chro- a strong suppressed element of poetry 

mographic pictures of flowers, beau- runs through it, it has the delicate 

tifully drawn and reproduced with wildness of a child's dream, and is 

extraordinary fidelity. One of the altogether one of the most fascinating 

most graceful efforts of the season." contributions to the juvenile literature 

The Hour. of the season." — Freeman's Journal. 

"Contains some of the finest " This charming story cannot fail 

coloured plates of flowers ever pub- to please our little ones. It is ex- 

lished, and the story is in itself telling quisitely illustrated with chromo- 

and fresh." — Standard. graphs." — Belfast News-Letter, 

London: 67, 68 Chandos Street^ Strand: 
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OPINIONS OF THE PRESS— Continued. 

'*The illustrations axe singularly " The chromographs are exquisite 

beautiful, and have high artistic ex- in grouping and colour. . . These 

cellence. Indeed, together with the stories are,the gems of the book, even 

stories, they make up a volume which pictorially they are rich in pure 

it would be difi&cult to overpraise." — imagination, and overflowing with 

Scotsman. poetic thought." — Irish Monthly. 



THE CHILDREN'S VOYAGE; or, a Trip in tfie 

WATER FAIRY.— By Mrs. George Cupples. With Twelve 

Chromographs of Ships, Boats, and Sea Views, after Edward Duncan. 
Foolscap Quarto, Cloth Extra, Bevelled Boards. Price 5/- 

OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

••The voyage is to Scotland, the "Mrs. Cupples has not, as one 

• Water Fairy' is a yacht, and the might fancy from the title, carried 

passengers consist of the children of her little friends away into the realms 

two families, with nurse, governess, of the supernatural, but has taken 

one papa, &c., all bent upon seeking them for a safe and pleasant voyage 

health and enjoyment in a pleasant in their papa's sailing-yacht, from the 

sea trip. Mrs. Cupples unites — as Thames to the port of Edinburgh, 

she is bound to do on such an occa- The artist w ho has in this instance 

sion, for is there not a governess on made drawings for the chromo-litho- 

board? — instruction with entertain- grapher is Mr. Edward Duncan, an 

ment ; and Mr. Grogan, the skipper, esteemed member of the Society of 

a jolly, good-hearted tar, is her prin- Painters in Water-colours." — Illus- 

cipal mouth-piece. Miss Dalby, the trated London News. 

governess, does her duty also; and " Fine chromographs also illustrate 

those who have been in the habit of The Children's Voyage. The scenes 

sailing or steaming from the Thames visited by the 'Water Fairy' will 

to Granton, " will be amused to find abide in the memory of every young 

how much is made out of the voyage, reader. Next to joining the merry 

Mrs. Cupples deserves to be congra- group in their trip is the pleasure of 

tulated on a success, and so assuredly following their adventures in this 

does the artist." — Pall Mall Gazette, charming volume." — Globe. 

"This pretty little volume is em- " It is sure to become acceptable 

bellished with chromographs, a novel with all youths nautically inclined, 

form of illustration." — Daily Aews. giving, as it does, a graphic descrip- 

" It is illustrated with excellent tionof a yachting expedition in which 
chromographs, from originals in Frank and Cicely were delighted par- 
water-colours by Mr. Edward Dun- ticipators, discovering in this, their 
can."— Morning Post. first sea voyage, many of the hidden 

•• The Children's Voyage contains treasures of the deep, witnessing novel 

some excellent coloured lithographs sights hitherto unknown to them, and 

of marine views, after Mr. E. Duncan, also becoming, for the first time, 

and the story is well adapted to the fully aware of the dangers to which 

comprehension of children."— Stan- sailors are exposed." — Belfast NewS' 

durd. Letter. 



And Royal Ulster Works, Belfast 
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JOM : The History of a very Little Boy. 

By H. RuTHERFURD RussELL. With Five Full Page Illustrations, 
Coloured Frontispiece and Illuminated Title-page. Small octavo, Cloth, 
Gold and Black. Price 2/6. 

OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

'•Almost as good, in its way, as "Is sure to become a favourite with 

Mr. Carroll's 'Alice in Wonderland,* all good little boys who may be for- 

though it has less of humorous fancy, tunate enough to secure it as a 

Parents and lovers of childhood will Christmas or New Yeai's gift. The 

like it much, as the childish reader is story is pleasingly told, and contains 

sure to do." — Illustrated London many useful lessons." — News-Let Ur, 

News. "Its tendency is quite unexcep- 

*• Shows how a child may, by the tionable." — Standard. 

precept and example of an excellent "Told in large print and easy 

mother, learn to become good, from words, which alone must make it de- 

the birthday of the Child Jesus." — lightful reading for the little ones, 

Morning Post. even were Tom's adventures less 

"In every way certain to give satis- amusing than they are." — Daily 

faction to the happy juvenile who News. 

may have the good luck to receive it ' "A very good story for boys." — 

as a present." — Northern Whig. Globe. 
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no DA 'S BIRTH DA Y: The faithful Record ofaU 

THAT BEFEL A LITTLE GIRL ON A LONG, EVENTFUL 
DA K— By Edwin J. Ellis. With Five Full Page Illustrations, Coloured 
Frontispiece and Illuminated Title-page. Small octavo, Cloth, Gold and 
Black. Price 2/6. 

OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

"The book purports to be 'the "Deals a good deal with childish 
faithful record of all that befel a little adventures in the fields, childish 
girl on a long eventful day, ' and it is sports with animals, and childish ex- 
what it professes to be. Perhaps periences and utterances in drawing- 
some people may think that within rooms and daisy dells. This book is 
such narrow limits not much is pos- handsomely illustrated." — Freeman's 
sible. They have only to read this yournal. 

little volume to come to a different ' ' Will be found interesting to those 

conclusion. The story is throughout who wish to enjoy a portion of second 

interesting, and the book in that re- childhood without its senility." — 

spect as pleasant a one as could be Morning Post. 

given to any little girl." — Scotsman. " A very nice little volume, exactly 

"A most suitable book for girls, adapted for a gift-book." — Northern 

and one that will delight the little Whig. 

misses i mmensely The frontispiece ' ' A charming book. "-Daily News. 

in colours is really very pretty." — "The story is told in a pleasing 

Edinburgh Courant, style." — The City Press. 

London: 67, 68, Chandos Street^ Strand; 
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JHE MARKHAMS OF OLLERTON : A Tale of the 

CIVIL WAR, i6^2r-i.(i\T. By Elizabeth Glaister. With Five 
Full Page Illustrations, Coloured Frontispiece and Illuminated Title-page. 
Small octavo, Cloth, Gold and Black. Price 2/6. 

OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

• *A tale ofthe civil war, and abounds "The story of Charles I. is one 

with thrilling incidents of that event- that never loses its charm, and when 

ful period. It appears to be composed so pleasantly and colloquially told, 

by a close adherent to historical fact, and embellished by such pretty and 

and will compare favourably with characteristic pictures as we have 

someofthe many sombre pages which here, it will be sure to find a large 

Sir Walter Scott has indited respect- and appreciative audience." — Daily 

ing the same period. " — Morning Post News. 

• ' A most readable little volume, ' ' A capitally-written story of the 
comprising in a well-told tale an his- great civil war, founded on a well- 
torical sketch of the period indicated, developed plot, told in spirited Ian- 
written in an interesting and instruc- guage, full of incident, and preserv- 
tive manner, and suitably illustrated." ing to the close that historical se- 
— Belfast News-Letter. quence which is so indispensable and 

" A very interesting story, told in so infrequent a quality in narratives 

a most interesting way. The coloured professing to illustrate notable events, 

illustrations are above the average," The illustrations, too, are excellent." 

— Edinburgh Courant. — Freeman's journal. 

" A well- written story of the civil " Has many scenes that will touch 

war, from 1642 to 1647. ' — Scotsman, boyish sympathies." — Globe. 



JUST PUBLISHED. 

PLDERGOWAN; on Twelve Months of my Life, 

^ AND OTHER TALES.— By Rosa Mulholland. With Five Full 
Page lUustrat ons, Colom-ed Frontispiece, and Illuminated Title-page. 
Small octavo. Cloth, Gold and Black. Price 2/6 

OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

"One ofthe pleasantest little books little gem in its way, far exceeding in 

we have met with for some time; it worth most of the three-volume novels 

does not aspire to the dignity of a which are published now-a-days. The 

novel, but in truth there is morp in it illustrations are well executed, and 

than in nine-tenths of the more pre- Messrs. Marcus Ward & Co. have 

tentious works in three volumes. It turned the little volume out most 

is charmingly illustrated, as might creditably." — Civil Service Gazette. 

have been expected from the pub- " The book is very well got up, and 

lishers' name." — Illustrated Review, the title-page is a refreshing bit of 

"The leading story in this prettily art." — Ireland's Eye. 

got up little book possesses merits of "A fine volume for gjrls. Its in- 

sueh an uncommon order, that it will fluences are on the right side."— 

•>e found all too brief. It is a perfect Edinburgh Courant. 



And Royal Ulster Works, Belfast. 
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NEW EDITION-ILLUSTRATED. 

/[ VERY YOUNG COUPLE.— 

By the Author of " Mrs. Jemingham's Journal," "The Runaway," &c. 
With Six Full Page Engravings. Crown Octavo, Cloth Extra. Price 6/- 

OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

" Readers of this bright and spark- "Avery lively and pleasant little 
ling story will forgive Mr. and Mrs. tale, vivid in its interest, and the har- 
Clare all their shortcomings, in the rowing part of it not too prolonged 
way of housekeeping, on account of for endurance, nor too artfully shaded 
the good nature of the former and the to leave a loophole for the entrance 
devotion of the latter. . . We do of a beam of hope. The talks be- 
not exaggerate in the least, when we tween the very young couple before 
say that this is the most charming the crisis of the story, and the con- 
novelette of the season." — Civil Ser- duct of the young wife after it, are 
vice Gazette, both given with true spirit, and the 

• ' Though the story is slender, it has pathetic part carries the reader's 

some capital sketching, and abounds heart with it. . . Moreover, the 

in the characteristic humour and ob- lively rattle of the story is not better 

servation of life which distinguish the painted for us than the tension of its 

writings of this author and her gifted deeper interest and the happy exulta- 

sister. We shall not so far wrong tion of its close." — Spectator. 

the author as to tell how Fred's ab- ' ' The young wife relates her own 

sence was cleared up and the very distress so touchingly that she quite 

young couple came together again, wins our sympathy." — Atkeneeum. 

older and wiser. But we mayrecom- *' Many readers will welcome this 

mend the story as delightful reading, author once more, her 'Journal' hav- 

and also the binding, paper, and ing left pleasant impressions on the 

printing of the book as most credit- memory. The story of the mistakes 

able to its popular and enterprising of inexperienced housekeepers is by 

publishers." — Illustrated Review. no means new, but it is here told 

"Affords some excellent sketches with much freshness and vivacity, 

of private life in pursuit of comfort The >^ife takes the reader into her 

under difficulties. The first evening confidence, and most will sympathise 

of a newly-married pair, in rather with her thoroughly, except when she 

economical lodgings, is happily ren- is too exacting in requiring her hus- 

dered." — Morning Post. band to spend every spare moment 

" The history of a young husband in her society. Trouble overtakes 

and wife, who begin life in a small them, and their whole horizon be- 

lodging in a country town— he as a comes dark for a time, only to 

bank clerk, and she as a childish little brighten, however, into a new dawn. " 

housekeeper. . . . The story is — Globe. 

well and clearly told." — Daily News. " To those of our readers contem- 

" A simple story of true love, told plating matrimony at too early an 

with much grace and naivete. . . age, we would suggest the perusal of 

One of the most readable and attrac- this every-day story, which bears all 

tive tales of the season." — Sunday the traces of being true to the life." 

Times. — Belfast News-Letter. 



London: 67, 68, Ckandos Street^ Strand: 
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ILLUMINATING: A Practical Treatise on the Art. 

By Marcus Ward, Illuminator to the Queen. With Twenty-Six 
lilxamples of the styles prevailing at different periods, from the sixth cen- 
tury to the present time; Chromographed in Facsimile and in Outline. 
Foolscap Quarto, Cloth Extra, Bevelled Boards, Gilt Edges. Price 5/-, or, 
in Morocco Extra, 10/6 

OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

"The examples of illumination "It is a complete history of the 
given to illustrate the text confer subject, and abounds with illustra- 
upon the book itself no slight artistic tions of the styles prevailing at dif- 
value. The treatise, with its acces- ferent periods, and the letterpress is 
saries, reflect much credit upon its full of interest. The writer is an en- 
author." — Morning Post, thusiast in his art, and a very beau- 

" Full of precise suggestions on tiful art it is — one, too, which may 

the best form of pens and brushes, be followed with success by many 

the preparation of the material, the persons of artistic taste, whose abili- 

mixing and laying on of colours, &c., ties would not enable them to take 

all which subjects are treated with rank among ordinary painters." — 

great minuteness, such as could only Morning Advertiser. 

come from an expert. The illustra- " These specimens are exceedingly 

tions are taken from good examples beautiful in design as well as colour- 

of the French, German, Italian, and ing. The instructions to students are 

Celtic Schools. The coloured pages not only technically well written but 

are quite equal in style to those in have a literary interest in connection 

more expensive works. . . This with the subject of illumination." — 

is a very creditable and remarkably Freeman's Journal, 

cheap little book."- -y^r^A/Vtf^/. "That Mr. Marcus Ward is a 

"An essentially useful book to master of the art this volume, like 

draughtsmen." — Figaro. others he has issued during the pre- 
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A most valuable work." — Edin- sent season, sufficiently proves. 

burgh Courant, A most tempting topic to the author, 

' • The educated eye, with or with- the student, and the reviewer, but 
out any intention of learning to prac- which must lead us no further at this 
tise this exquisite art, may derive a moment than to the renewed ex- 
great deal of refined pleasure from pression of our admiration for Mr. 
Mr. Ward's book on the subject." — Ward's excellent manual." — Man- 
Illustrated London News. Chester Guardian. 

" Of all the volumes that we have " The volume, whether as regards 

seen, none equals this as a compact its literary or artistic qualities, is en- 

and cheap book of instructions. . . titled to high praise. The practical 

Of these twenty-four plates there is instructions are concise and clear." 

not one that is not worthy of admira- — City Press. 

tion as in itself a work of art." — "A very useful little treatise, the 

Standard. merit of which is in no small degree 

• ' Admirably adapted for the use of enhanced by the excellent illustrations 

all beginners in this lately revived and with which it is thickly studded." — 

beautiful art." — Belfast News-Letter, The Hour. 



And Royal Ulster Works, Belfast 
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New Book of Design in Colours, for Decorators, Designers, 

Manufacturers, and Amateurs. 

PLANTS: Their Natural Growth & Ornamental 

' TREA TMENT.—'By F. Edward Hulme, F.L.S., F.S.A., of Marl- 
borough College, Author of " Plant Form." Large Imperial Quarto, Cloth 
Extra, Bevelled Boards. Price 21/- 

This important work consists of Forty-four Plates, printed in Colours, 
in facsimile of original Drawings made by the Author. It shows how the 
common Plants and Flowers of the Field may be used to produce endless 
variety of inventive form, for all manner of decorative purposes. The Plates 
are accompanied by a careful Treatise on the whole subject. 

UULME'S Freehand Ornament — 60 Examples, 

' ' for the use of Drawing Classes. Adopted by the Department of Science 
and Art. By F. E. Hulme, F.L.S., F.S.A., Marlborough College. Imperial 
8vo. Price 5/-, or, mounted on Millboard, Cloth-bound Edges, lo/- 

" To the Student of Drawing this book turer of textile fabrics of every description 

is a mine of well-drawn examples ... in which patterns are employed, and to 

Cannot fail to be useful to the decorative many others whom it is not needful to 

sculptor, the bookbinder, the manufac- point out." — ArtyoumaL 
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HANDSOME GIFT BOOKS FOR YOUNG FOLKS. 
J[fARCUS WARD'S Japanese Picture Book. — 

28 large Pictures of Aladdin, Abou Hassan, Ali Baba, and Sind- 
BAD ; designed in the true Eastern spirit, and Printed in Japanese Colours ; 
the Stories done into English Rhyme. Imperial 4to., Cloth Extra. Price 5/- 

^ARCUS WARD'S Fable Picture Book — 

24 large Pictures of Animals and their Masters, drawn in 

Colours, in the Mediaeval manner — exemplifying the Fables of iEsop ; with 
the Fables in easy words. Imperial 410, Cloth Extra. Price 5/- 



M^ ARC US WARD'S Golden Picture Book of 

FAIRY TALES. — 24 Full Page Pictures, comprising Cinderella, 
The Fair One with the Golden Locks, The Marquis of Carabas, 
and The Hind of the Forest— the Stories Versified and set to Music 
Imperial 4to., Cloth Extra. Price 5/- 

^ ARC US WARD'S Golden Picture Book of 

LA YS AND LEGENDS. — 24 large Pictures, comprising Lady 
Ouncebelle & Lord Lovelle, King Alfred & Othere, Pocahontas, 
and The Sleeping Beauty or The Enchanted Palace— the Stories 
Versified and set to Music. Imperial 4to., Cloth Extra. Price 5/- 



London: 67, 68, Cha7idos Street^ Strand: 
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H/jARCUS WARD'S Royal Illuminated Legends. 

New Edition— Six Pictures in each— Eight Books. Each Story or 
Legend is illustrated with a set of brilliant Pictures, designed in the quaint 
spirit of Mediaeval tiroes, and printed in Colours and Gold. The Stories 
are related in Antient Ballad form, with appropriate Music, arranged in an 
easy style, for Voice and Pianoforte, suited to little folks or great folks, and 
minstrels of all degrees. Price 'One Shilling each ; or, mounted on Linen, 
Two Shillings each. May also be had in 2 vols., Cloth Extra, price 5/- each. 

X. Cinderella and the Little Glass Slipper. 
a. The Fair One with the Golden Locks. 

3. Lady Ouncebelle and Lord Lovelle. 

4. The Sleeping Beauty ; or, The Enchanted Palace (with Tennyson's 

Words, by the permission of Messrs. Strahan & Co.X 

5. King Alfred and Othere (with Longfellow's Words, by permission of Messrs. 

Osgood & Co., for the United States). 

6. The Marquis of Carabas ; or, Puss in Boots. 

7. Pochahontas; or, La Belle Sauvage. 

8. The Hind of the Forest ; or, The Enchanted Princess. 

OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

••We drew attention, a few days " Many of the pictures are really 
since, to the wonderful improvement beautiful — clear, firmly outlined, and 
upon the old picture-books noticeable decidedly characteristic. In the story 
in some of the publications then un- of * The Sleeping Beauty,' the awake- 
der review. There are some now be- ing both of the princess and the other 
fore us, however, which put these inmates of the palace is rendered 
quite out of court. Marcus Ward's with genuine humour." — Globe. 
Golden and Fable Picture Books as "Beautifully illustrated^ books, and 
far surpass any of those before no- gorgeous in gold and bright colours." 
ticed as they were in advance of the — Publishers' Circular. 
old daubs of our own childish days. "The illustrations of Lays and 
The Golden Picture Book is a most Legends, with their golden back- 
gorgeous volume." — The Hour. grounds, are quite dazzling. Among 

"We have, to welcome a new edi- children'o books, Messrs. Wards' 

tionodheloyely Illuminated Legends series hold the highest place."— 

which made such a sensation last Architect. 

year, as well they might, for who ever ' ' Of the manner in which these are 

saw such an approach to illumination executed it is hardly possible to speak 

in gold and colours, for such a trifling too highly. Nothing like them has 

amount as the cost of these really ex- ever been brought under our notice 

quisite productions." — Standard. by any other publisher. The Royal 

"The drawing and colouring are Illuminated Legends, printed in the 

very good." — Spectator. most gorgeous colours on a gold 

"The legends told in good ring- ground, have certainly not been 

ing rhymes, set to easy pretty tunes." equalled in our experience." — North- 

— Bookseller. em Whig. 

And Royal Ulster Works, Belfast. 
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NEW PICTURE BOOKS FOR YOUNG FOLKS. 

H/jARGUS WARD'S Japanese Picture Stories. 

Tales lold in brilliant Pictures, conceived in the true Eastern spirit, 

and with all the forcible drawing and effective colouring of the Japanese, by 

native talent ; with New Version of the Stories in English Rhyme. Each 

book has Seven large Pictures (one double page), mounted in Japanese 

Screen, or Panorama fashion. Price One Shilling each, on Paper; or, 

mounted on Linen, Two Shillings each. 

X. Aladdin ; or. The Wonderful Lamp. 
a. Abou Hassan ; or. Caliph for a Day. 

3. All Baba; or, The Forty Thieves. 

4. Sindbad ; or, Seven Strange Voyagss. 

OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

"Astonishingly good. It was a "The pictures, which are brilliantly 

very funny notion in itself to take the coloured, are as quaint as possible, 

Arabic stories of Aladdin and Abou and often clever and amusing. The 

Hassan and Ali Baba and Sindbad, characters appear in the guise of 

and give them to an artist imbued Japanese— certainly very odd Japan- 

with the fashionable Japanese feeling ese, but not likely to be less popular 

to produce in picture shape ; but the with children for their eccentricity, 

way in which the idea has been car- Nothing could be more comical than 

ried out is still funnier. The print- the dignified advance of Aladdin to 

ing and colouring are perfection, and the palace to claim the princess." — 

the humour of the drawing is always Globe. 
extremely fine." — Standard. "The illustrations are capitally 

" Brilliant pictures and narratives done, following, as the title-page may 
in the true Eastern spirit. . . . fairly claim, the quaint Eastern spirit 
possessing much comic merit and with remarkable fidelity, and result- 
humour, yet suited to the tastes of ing in a series of pictures grotesquely 
the young." — Morning Post. comic and brilliantly gay." — The 

"Conveys a highly original idea. Hour, 
carried out with spirit and ingenuity. "A marvel of cheapness and at- 

It is enough to make one wish to be tractiveness."— /^/Var^. 
a child again, to look at the pictures, ' ' A selection of Japanese drawings, 

so gorgeous, dazzling, and splendid excellently re-produced on English 

they are." — Echo. paper, and accompanied by some 

"If all these illustrations are by spirited verses on Aladdin, Haroun 

Marcus Ward, all we have to say is al Raschid, Ali Baba, and other 

that he should be president of the favourite subjects." — Daily News. 
Children's Royal Academy, when "One of the most admirable ex- 

they have one." — Builder. amples of humorous design and satis- 

" Many of the designs are not factory execution that we have ever 

without spirit, especially those which examined. The artist has caught 

illustrate 'Sindbad.' . . the publi- the salient characteristics of Japanese 

cation is creditable to Messrs. Ward." illustration with really wonderful abil- 

— AthencBum. ity." — Northern Whig. 

London: 67, 68, Chandos Street^ Strand; 
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OPINIONS OF THE PRESS— Continued. 

"Aladdin, Ali Baba, Sindbad, and " The artist who illustrated Alad- 

other old friends, are turned into din has studied Japanese art to some 

Japanese heroes, and their adventures effect. He has succeeded in turning 

represented in brilliantly - coloured out a clever and brilliant series of 

pictures in the style of Japanese art. pictures, which even the Mikado 

Children cannot fail to be charmed would regard with approval." — Fun. 

with the clear outlines and bright un- « « Without undertaking to say that 

shaded colonnng." ^Guardian. there is much of the true Eastern 

"The pictures, whether or not spirit to be found in these pictures, 

literally the work of 'native talent,' yet we will allow that they are bril- 

are ' drawn in the true Eastern spirit ; ' liant enough, and afford an agreeable 

and, as all things Japanese are now change from the true Western spirit, 

the fashion, should be certainly popu- which has for years been set forth in 

lar." — Spectator. the illustrations of these stories." — 

• ' One of the most mirth-provoking Saturday Review. 

volumes we have seen for many a " These are good books : pleasant 

day. . . The poetical descriptions to examine and also to read. . . . 

of these old-world but ever fresh An original and agreeable book oi 

legends are excellently well done, but coloured prints, perhaps the only veri- 

the pictures are inimitable for fun and table novelty of the season."— y^r/ 

graphic power." — The Irish Echo. youmal. 



THREE-SHILLING JUVENILE GIFT BOOK. 

IJ/jARCUS WARD'S Golden Rhymes Picture 

BOOK. — Thirty-two large Mediaeval Pictures, printed in Gold and 
Colours ; with the Rhjrmes set to Music. Large Imperial Octavo, strongly 
bound in cloth extra. [Just Published. 



SIXPENNY TOY BOOKS. 

MARCUS WARD'S Golden Rhymes of Olden 

TIMES. — A collection of Nursery Rhymes, illustrated by Mediaeval 
Pictures (eight in each Book), in Gold and Colours; with appropriate 
Music. Large Imperial Octavo. 

I. Sing a Song of Sixpence, and the Little Market Woman. 
a. Little Bo-Peep, and Simple Simon. 

3. The Carrion Qrow^ Jack and Jill, A Little Man and his Little Gun. 

4. Old Mother Hubbard, Twenty-four Tailors, and Little Miss Muffet. 

A nd Royal Ulster Works, Belfast. 
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IJ/jARCUS WARD'S Picture Fables from /Esop. 

Pictures of Animals and their Masters, suggested by the time-honoured 
Parables of ^sop, drawn in the Mediaeval manner, and with all its effective 
colouring. With New Version of the PaUes in easy words for young 
children. In Four Books — Price One Shilling each ; or, mounted on Linen, 
Two Shillings each. May also be had in i vol., Cloth Extra, Price $/- 

I. The Wolf and the Lamb, and other Fables, including — Town and 
Country Mouse— Boy who cried "Wolf!" — Ass in Lion's Skin — 
Huntsman and O^d Hound — Man and Bundle of Sticks. 

a. The Hare and Tortoise, and other Fables, including— Monkey and Cats 
— Boys and Frogs — Goose with Golden Eggs — Bear and Bees — The 
Conceited Stag. 

3. The Jackdaw and Peacock, and other Fables, includine-^Basket oi 

Eggs— Dog and Shadow— Wolf in Sheep's Clothing— The Two Pots 
—Eagle and Jackdaw. 

4. The Dog in the Manger, and other Fables, including — Mouse and Lion 

— Countryman and Snake — Sun and Wind — Fox and Stork — The 
Trumpeter. 

OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

" The colouring is broad and mas- " Parents could not give their little 

sive, but with a remarkable absence ones a better present, and one which 

of the crudeness which is commonly will be more appreciated, than this 

noticeable in subjects thus handled, enchanting volume." — Edinburgh 

Many of the sketches, too, display a Courant. 

large amount of artistic skill in the ' ' Leave nothing to be desired in 

drawing and grouping, whilst the ex- respect to the illustrations, which 

pression thrown into the faces and are boldly and effectively drawn." — 

attitudes of many of the animals is Stationer. 

exceedingly striking. Mr. Friswell, "Besides their mechanical execu- 

too, has done his work well." — The tion, there is real fancy and master- 

Hour. ful artistic conception displayed in 

"The pictures aptly render the in- ^Ha&m." —Freeman' s Journal. 

tended expression, and are such as " Messrs Ward are to be warmly 

would elicit the praise of -£sop him- thanked by the young and those who 

self, were he still in the flesh." — are in search of good gift-books for 

Morning Post. the young. " — A rt youmal, 

" The pictures are carefully, if not " The poet has done well, and has 

finely, drawn, and that is a rare merit contributed a substantial share of the 

in such works." — AthentBum. attractions of this capital fable-book 
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Such a shilling's worth is not for children. It is very handsomely 

often seen, even in these days of bound." — Manchester Guardian, 

cheap and excellent books for chil- "The expression thrown into the 

dren."— Standard. countenances of the various animals 

"Carefully executed, and display would be worthy of the lamented 

the power of seizing on quaint ele- Landseer himself." — Irish Echo. 

ments and rendering them amusing " Singularly good — ^full of fun and 

by a few broad touches." — Globe. cleverness." — Builder. 
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Suitable for School Prizks. 

]IERE FOSTER'S Complete Course of Drawing. 

Handy Volumes of Drawing Copies on a good scale, in a free manner, 
with Blank Paper to Draw on, and Simple and Practical Lessons, foi 
Teaching or Self-instruction. In Paper Wrappers, i/6 each ; or, in Cloth 
Extra, 2/6 each. The following is a list of the volumes (each complete 
in itself) : — 



I. ELEMENTARY DRAWING. 

a. LANDSCAPE & TREES. By 
J. Needham. 

3. ANIMALS (xst Series). By Har- 

rison Weir. 

4. PRACTICAL GEOMETRY. By 

John Mangnall. 

5. MECHANICAL DRAWING. 

By John Mangnall. 



6. ANIMALS (and Series). By 

Harrison Weir. 

7. FREEHAND ORNAMENT. 

By F. E. Hulme, &c. 

8. FLOWERS (Outline). By F. E. 

Hulme, W. H. Fitch, &c. 

9. HUMAN FIGURE. 

xo. MARINE. By John Callow, 
Edward Duncan, &c. 



II. ORNAMENT AND FIGURE (Shaded). 



UERE FOSTER'S Complete Course of Water- 

' COLOUR PAINTING.— li2U[i6y Volumes ; each containing Twelve 
Chromograph Facsimiles of Original Water-Colour Studies, by eminent 
Artists, and Simple & Practical Instructions for copying each Plate. 
In Paper Wrappers, at i/6 and 2/- each ; or, in Cloth Extra, 3/- each. 
The following is a list of the volumes (each complete in itself) : — 



X. FLOWERS. By Hulme, Cole- 
man, French, &c. 1/6 and 3/- 

a. LANDSCAPE (Introductory). By 
John Callow. 1/6 and 3/- 



4. ANIMALS. By Harrison Weir. 

a/- and 3/- 

5. MARINE. By Edward Duncan. 

a/- and 3/- 



3. LANDSCAPE (Advanced). By I 6. FLOWERS (and Series). By 
John Callow. 1/6 and 3/- Fitch, Hulme, &c. a/- and 3/- 

7. ILLUMINATING. By Marcus Ward, Illuminator to the Queen, a/- 

(For larger Work on Illuminating, see page 12 of List) 



The Vere Foster Drawing Pencils- 

Specially prepared for Vere Foster's Drawing Books. 
work well and rub out readily. 

Price ONE PENNY Each. 

In Four Degrees — Superior Quality. 

KB, B, BE, and H.— Adapted for the 
Vere Foster Penny Drawing Books. 

The best pencil it is possible to procure 
at the price. 



Warranted to 



Price TWOPENCE Each. 

In Five Degrees — Best Quality. 

HB, for General Work ; B, for Shading, 

&c.; BB, for Deep Shading; F,for Light 

Sketching and Outlining; H, for Sharp 

Outlining and Mechanical. 



And Royal Ulster Works, Belfast, 
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\/ERE FOSTER'S Drawing Books.— 

On a New and Popular System, by the first Artists of the day, contain- 
ing both Copies and Paper to draw upon. The Series embraces every 
branch of Drawing, and has been approved and adopted by the Depart- 
ment of Science and Art. 



POPULAR EDITION, ONE PENNY EACH 

A — Elementary. 

B — Familiar Objects — Simple. 

C X, a — Familiar Objects — Advanced. 

D I, a —Leaves and Simple Flowers. 

E X, a, 3— Wild Flowers. 

O — Garden Flowers. 

I X to 6 — Freehand. 

J I, a, 3— Trees. 

K X, a, 3, 4— Landscape. 

M I, a, 3,4 — Marine. 

O X — Domestic Animals. 

O a — Families of Animals. 



; BEST EDITION, THREEPENCE EACH. 

O 3— British Song Birds. 

O 4— British Wild Animals. 

O 5 — The Horse — Elememtary. 

O 6 — The Horse — Various Breeds. 

O 7— Dogs. 

O 8— Cattle. 

P 9 — Australian Animals. 

O xo — Various Animals. 

Q X to 6— The Human Figure. 

R X, a, 3 — Practical Geometry. 

T X to 6 — Mechanical 

Z— Blank Exercise Book. 



]/ ERE FOSTER'S Water-Colour Drawing Books. 

Chromo-Lithographed Facsimile Drawings by eminent Artists. 



ELEMENTARY N08.-THREEPENCE EACH. 

Wild Flowers — By various Artists. In 
Three Books— F i, F 2, F 3. 

Garden Flowers — By various Artists. In 
Three Books— H i, H 2, H 3. 

Landscape — By J. Callow. 
L X, a, 3,f4, 5, 6 — Introductory Lessons 

in Monochrome (Sepia). 
L 7, 8, 9, 10, XI, la— Elementary Les- 
sons in Colours, in the various stages 
of Simple Landscape. 



ADVANCED N0S.-8iXPENCE EACH. 
Animals — By Harrison Weir. In Four 
Books — Nos. z, a, 3, 4. 

Marine — By Edward Duncan. In Four 

Books — Nos. X, 2, 3, 4. 
Flowers (Second Series) — By various 

Artists. In Four Books — Nos. x, 

a. 3»4- 
Illuminating— By Marcus Ward, Illumi- 

nator to the Queen. In Four Books 

—Nos. X, a, 3, 4. 



WERE FOSTER'S Larger Series of Drawing 

COPIES.— Imperial Quarto. Price 2/6 each Part. 
ANIMALS— By Harrison Weir. Six Parts of Four Plates each 
LANDSCAPE & TREES— By Needhaxn. Six Parts of Four Plates each. 



London: 67, 68, Chandos Street^ Strand; 
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yERE FOSTER'S Writing Copy Boolis.— 

Adopted by the Commissioners of National Education in Ireland, 
and all the Principal Schools in Great Britain and the Colonies. The 
Cheapest and best Copy Books ever published. Annual Circulation over 
Three Millions. 

POPULAR EDITION, ONE PENNY EACH; BEST EDITION, TWOPENCE EACH 



I. Strokes, Easy Letters, Short Words. 
3. Long Letters, Short Words, Figures, 
3. Capitals. 

3^. Sentences in fiold Round Hand. 
At ik* 5* ^t 7* 8. Sentences, small by de- 
grees. 



9. Sentences, Finishing Hand. 
10. Plain and Ornamental Lettering, 
iz. Exercise Book, Wide Ruling, with 

Margins. 
IS. Exercise Book, Narrow Ruling in 

Squares. 



N.B.— An ENLARGED EDITION, Printed on a Superior Quality of 
Paper, large 4to size, is also issued in'the Nos. 4, 5, 6, and 7 of the above 
list for the special use of High-class and Private Schools. Price 6d. each. 

Specimens of the Series of Writinq and Drawinq Books 
Post Free for Price in Stamps. 

l/ERE FOSTER'S Copy Booff Protector & Blotter. 

For use with either Writing or Drawing Books. Price One Penny each. 
Advantages — In Writing. — The Copy Book is kept clean, outside and 
inside, and may be closed at any time without the risk of blotting. In 
Drawing. — By placing one of the blotting leaves under the drawing paper 
a pleasant yielding surface for the pencil is obtained, whilst the opposite page 
is covered by the other blotting leaf, and kept clean and free from rubbing. 

UERE FOSTER'S Water-Colour Biocffs.— 

Specially prepared for Vere Foster's Water-Colour Drawing Books, 
and for Sketching from Nature. Composed of a number of sheets of Draw- 
ing Paper, ready strained for the Pupil to begin painting. 

No. z, Threepence, 6^x4^ ins. | No. 2, Sixpence, 9x6^ ins. 

Writing Charts for Class Teaching. — 

A pair of Charts, showing the shapes and proportions of letters 
adopted in Vere Foster's Copy Books. Size, 25x20 inches. Price, in 
Sheets, i/- per pair ; mounted on Millboard, 1/6 

WERE FOSTER'S Hat ln/{ Well.— 

Suitable for Schools Price One Shilling per dozen. 

A nd Royal Ulster Works, Belfast. 
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MARCUS WARD'S Concise Diaries for the 

POCKET. Published Annually. Lightest— Neatest— Handiest—Best. 
These Diaries meet the universal objection to all other Pocket Diaries — 
their cumbrousness and unnecessary weight in the pocket. They are beau- 
tifully printed in Blue and Gold, on a light, hard, Metallic Paper, and 
combine the following advantages : — 

X. Maximum of Writing Space. 4. Equal Space for Sunday, 
a. Minimum of Weight. 5. Daily Engragement Record. 

3. Useless Matter omitted. 6. The Writing is Indelible. 

The Concise Diaries are made both in "Upright" and "Oblong" 

form, and in Three Sizes of each form. 

Leading Features of the Four Part System (the Copy- 
right Novelty of the Concise Series). Only one Part (Three Months) need 
be carried in the pocket at once. Extra pages are given for "Cash Account" 
and "Memoranda Forward," to be transferred, according to date, when 
changing to the following Part. Covers are made to take Two Parts, so 
that Part II., commencing April, may be carried in same Cover as Part I., 
towards end of March, for making prospective entries. When March is 
ended, the Cover can be lightened of Part I., and so on ; the abrupt break 
between Old and New Year is thus overcome. A blank Memo. Book can 
be carried under second elastic in Cover, in place of Second Part of Diary, 
thus rendering an additional pocket book unnecessary. All so called 
" Useful Information," which few read, is excluded. The weight in pocket 
is thus reduced to one-fourth that of Pocket Diaries of similar superficial 
size, while the ordinary writing space is almost doubled. 

Advantages of the Oblong Series. — The Oblong form 

of Diary, originated by Marcus Ward & Co. in 1871, has become ex- 
tremely popular. The Oblong Concise Diary, containing the year complete, 
is the most convenient Complete Form Diary published. It is also made in 
the Four Part Style. The Single Part, in its limp Cover, forms scarcely 
any appreciable thickness in the pocket, and is, therefore, especially com- 
mendable to many. 

Upright Patterns, in Four Parts (issued with Part I. in 

the Cover, and Parts II., III., IV., in a Packet). These are made in Three 
Sizes, No. I, 3H X2>^ ins.; No. 2, 4J^X2f^ ins.; No. 3, 5x3 ins. They 
are sold in strong useful Covers, and also in handsome Pocket Books of 
Russia, Morocco, or Velvet, and with Elastic Band, or Marcus Ward ft 
Co.'s Patent Sliding Bolt Lock, at prices to suit all buyers. 

London: 67, 68. Chandos Street^ Strand: 
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OONOISE DIAEIES-Oontinued. 



Upright Patterns in One Booti. — These are made in 

the same sizes afi above, and are sold at the same prices. 

Obion g Patterns in Four Parts (issued with Part I. in 

the Cover, and Parts II., III., IV., in a Packet). These are made in Three 
Sizes, No. 4, 354 X 3 ins.; No. 5, 4x2^^ ins.; No. 6, 4^x2^ ins. They 
are sold in strong loose Covers, to last for several years, and also in best 
Russia or Morocco Covers, with Elastic Band, or Marcus Ward & Co.'s 
Patent Sliding Bolt Lock. 

Obiong Patterns in One Booli. — These are made in the 

same sizes as above. They are sold in French Morocco Bindings, Gilt 
Edges, and Elastic Band, as low as One Shilling each. They are made 
also in best Morocco, or Russia loose Covers, to last several years. 

OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

"By a capital arrangement, the ** TYi^ Concise Diaries BlTQ as con- 
maximum amount of writing space is venient in form as they are beautiful 
secured in these handy little books, in appearance." — Globe. 
with the minimum amount of weight, «'Like everything published by 
by the simple expedient of changing t^is firm, the Concise Diary is hand- 
the Diary every quarter, instead of gome and handy. The Diary itself 
only once a year. —Daily Telegraph, being divided into four parts, the 

"The Concise Diaries are smgu- weU got-up Russia leather case, in 

larly good m the four-part arrange- ^hich it is enclosed, makes the book 

ment, and the finish of the leather- ^uch more eligible for-the pocket 

work leaves nothing to be desired, than the majority of so-called pocket 

whilst a new patent bolt lock, which doxies."— Sportsman. 

cannot readily be put out of order ..^j^ ^. . . arrangement 

stamps the present issue a^th^^^^^ perfect for keeping a cash afcount. 

""^r^d d ^ P^bhshed. - {Memoranda, and engagements, bd 

T^^h^X^Z^^!''^''''^ fr^^r^tfslot^^tTstil^g 
than they would otherwise be. It i^^ ^^^hei: as^good^^presen^^a.^^ 

a very good plan. ^Pall Mall New-Year's Day."-^(;«r. 
Oazette. 

"Elegant and tasteful little poc- "Conspicuous for the taste dis- 

ket books, with moveable diaries, played in their manufacture. "-A/ivw- 

divided into quarterly parts so as to ^^^ ^o^^' 

save room. We have never seen "The idea is so simple, that the 

anything better — ^if so good — of the wonder is that nobody thought of it 

kind." — Fun, hdox^"— Daily News, 

And Royal Ulster Works ^ Belfast 
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MARCUS W^ARD & CO.'S 

hlEWSPAPER CUTTINGS SCRAP-BOOK;--- 

A Ready Reference Reeeplaele for Scraps, (ram our daily sources of 
knowledge, the Newspapers ; with an Alphabetical Index, aod Spaces lur 
Marginal Notes. 



■■ Whin found, mait a 



I of." — Captain Cun 



The Newspaper Cuttings Scrap-Book has been intro 

duced by Mahcus Ward & Co. lo supply a want equally fell in house- 
hold, otiice, or counting-house, as well as in the library of the literary man, 
or in the chambers of the lawyer. 

There are few readers of Newspapers who do not daily meet with para 
graphs, notices, or advertisements, which they would gladly cut out and 
retain, but, not having any convenient means of preserving them, they are 
passed over and lost : or. even if cut out, are so carefully put away thai 
they cannot be found when wanted for reference. 

By the use of the Newspaper Cuttings Scrap Book all such incon- 
veniences are prevented, as the cuttings can be readily h-tei in order, and, 
by means of the Index, may be referred to in a moment ; ihtis forming a 
volume of permanent interest and usefulness. 





LIST OF SIZES, BINDINGS, AND PRICES. 




Nn. 


tir.SCIU>'T!l.N. 


faE=i San i" Inthsi P>l«. 


6^1" 


Fancy Cloth, Leltry^d on Side 


™ 


73iby qii a/s 


603' 


Do. do. 




•)H by 11^ 3/- 


6D.i 


Do. Extra Gilt, Lettered on Side... 




7^1>y 9« 3/3 








gJ^by.lK 4/6 


6011 


Hall Koan, Lettered on Back 




eMbyiiK v6 


6041 


Half Turkey Morocco. Lettered on Side ... 




7«by 95i 


3/« 


604= 


Do. do. do. 




sa by loji 


5/6 


6oSe 


Half French Morocco, Lettered on Back, 










Superior Quality Paper 


150 


9Jf byiiJi 


7jfi 


6k>9 


Half Levant Morocco Extra, Lettered on 










Back, Superior Quality Paper 


ISO 


9«byi.K 


ID/S 


6013 


Half Roan, Lettered on Back, Superior 










Quality Paper 




10 by .5 


9/- 


6014 


Half Levant Morocco Extra, Lettered on 










Back, Supenor Quality Paper 


aoo 


10 by ,5 


'5> 



London and Belfast 



< 



I' 



